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DISTRICT p» OHIO, TO WIT: 

Be it remembered, that on the tenth day of January, in the year 
of our I^ord one thousand eight hundred and twentv-seven, and in the 
fifty-first year of the American Independence, B, Drake, of said dis- 
trict, deposited in said office, the title of a book, the right whereof he 
claims as author and proprietor, in the words and figures following, 
to wit : 

'• Cincinnati in 1826, By B. Drake & E. D. M ansfied.'* 

In conformity to the Act of Congress of the United States, entitled 
" An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
maps, charts, and'^ooks to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies, during the times therein mentioned :^^ and also, of the Act, 
entitled " An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for the 
encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
and books to the authors and proprietors of such co})ies, during the 
times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the 
arts of designing, engraving, and etching historical and other prints.'^ 

WM. KEY BOND, 

Clerk of the District of Ohio. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF OHIO, 

STATISTICS. ^ 

SITUATION, ASPECT, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

THE stale of Ohio, situated between 38<», 30', and 42** 
north latitude, and between 3^, S(y, and 7^, 50' west longi- 
tude from Washington, is bounded on the east by Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia; south by Virginia and Kentucky; west by 
Indiaaa; north by Lake Erie and the Michigan territory. 
From east to west, its greatest extent may be estimated at 
220 miles; from north to soutli 200. Its area is about 
40,000 square miles, which will give in round numbers 
25,000,000 of acres. There is but a small portion of this 
immense tract of land that is not susceptible of cultivation, 
Although one fifth of it may be characterized as abounding 
in hills and marshes, the latter of which are not alluvial 
valleys, but wet table lands, which may be rendered dry by 
clearing and cultivation. There are many large tracts of 
level and exceedingly fertile land ; and upon the head waters 
of the Muskingum, Scioto, and the two Miamies, there are 
extensive, rich, and beautiful prairies. Among the forest 
trees, may be enumerated the black walnut, white flowering 
locust, white, black, lowland, chesnut, and .bur oaks, wild 
cherry, yellow poplar, blue, and white ash, mulberry, 
honey locust, shell bark hickory, coffee nut, beech, sweet 
buckeye, sassafras, sugar tree, red maple, linden, and box 
elder. The timber of Ohio \ft «»\i^^^e^\si\i^V?®^^)issK555^^ 
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10 STATISTICS OP OHIO. 

than that of the Eastern states, which, if true, may be refera.^ 
hie to its more rapid growth in a fertile soil. Wheat, maiz^ 
harley, beans, rje, oats, hemp, flax, and tobacco,* groi^^ 
luxuidantly, and constitute the principal agricultural pro^ 
ducts of .the state. All the fruits, culinary vegetable^ 
grasses, and flowers of the middle states, are produced ir> 
abttodtnCj^. It has been proved, that the soil and climate 
are well adapted to the viae, and that a pleasant wine may 
be made from its fruit. The mulberry tree grows luxuri- 
antly, and there can be no doubt that the silk worm will be 
introduced at no distant day. 

RIVERS. 

The principal rivers which empty into the Ohio, are Big 
Beaver, Muskingum, Hockhocking, Scioto, and the Little 
and Great Miamies. Those that are tributary to Lake Erie, 
are Ashtabula, Cuj^ahoga, Black,. Huron, Sandusky, Portage, 
-and Maumee. The navigable water communication of the 
state, on the completion of the ci^ials bow io progress, will 
exceed 1,700 miles; upon which her products may be em- 
barked at certain periods of the year in boats for foreign 
markets. Of this extent of navigable water, the Ohio river 
affords 420 miles; Lake Erie, 200; Big and Little Miam- 
ies, 96; Scioto, 100; Hockhocking, 50; Muskii^um, and its 
tributaries, Whitewoman, Killbuck, Mohican, and Wills^ 
creeks, 265; Sandusky bay and river, 36; Maumee, and its 
tributaries, 260; Ohio and Miami canals, 385. The 
principal harbours on the southern shore of Lake Erie, with- 
in the limits of Ohio, are at Maumee bay, Sandusky city, 
Grand river, Cleaveland, and Ashtabula creek. And at 
the mouth of Graod river, and at the entrance of Sandusky 
b^y, there ace light bouses. 

CLIMATE. 

^he climate is closely assimilated to that of Pennsylva- 
nia, perhaps rather warmer and more on extremes. The 
prevailing winds are from the south-west. The north-west 
is short lived, — the forerunner of storms in summer, and 



*'The peculiar adaptation of the soil of Ohio to the growth of tobac- 
co, its superior quality, its ready sale at high prices, together with 
the present and prospective facilities for transporting it to market, 
afibra the strongest evidences that -its culture will kmafter greatly 
iQcnsLse the wealth and rosouroet ol the «tote. 
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tteoatract, to be completed nn tbefintday of July Deit. 
n Ino-fiflhs of the eotire line of the Ohio canal 



^Hmeciatrac 
^V«ore than 

tfa DOW under contract, and if no uncommon obstticles inter- 
veoe, the whole nill be completed in the summer of 1830, 
«r five years from the day OD which the ground was fint 
■lirokeii. 

POPULATION. 
The people of Ohio are indnstnous, temperate, intelligent 
Bad entei'p rising. Id 1790 the population amounted only to 
^(nO; in 1800, to 42,166; in 1810, to 230,760, and in 1820 
to 581,434. At this time, (Decemlier, 1826,) it may safely 
ftiS estimated, in round numbers, at 800,000. From the 
eeusus of 18£0 ilappears that there were S4,642 more males 
ttan females; the number of white males over 18 was 
IS0,46fc; the number of persons engaged in agriculture was 
141,000, in manufactures, 19,000, and in commercial pur- 
suits 1,500; the black population was 4,723. This increase 
in a single state, from 42,156 to 800,000, in S6 years, is 
perhaps without a parallel in the history of this or any other 
eoontry. 

MILITIA. 
From the retnmi made to the Adjatant Oeneial's office, 
Tor the year 1 826, it appears that the njilitia of Ohio amounta 
to 110,176. 

CAPITAL. 
Colnmbus^the seatof govemmeat, is pleasantly situated 
' the centre of the state, on the east side of the Scioto, 
belon the month of Whetstone river, and about 45 miles 
ofChillicolhe. It contains SCO houses, and about 1400 
inhabilantB. lis public edifices consist of a State House, 
with adjoining buildings for public offices; a Court House 
fer the federal courts of the Ohio district, and a Peniteutiary^. 
The first commitment to this eiiablisfament look place id 
1815, since which time there have been imprisoned in it 584 
convicts. Of this number 2?6 have been pardoned — 2S 
have died — a few escaped, and about 130 have served out 
their term of commitment; 15 have been committed a se- 
cond time! They are engaged in different mechanical occu- 
pations of the nider kind, but the products of their labour 
do not support the establishment, and some alteration of the 
Mobviotulj necessary , ^ 

w 



29 STATISTICS OF OHIO. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

The chief towns are Cincinnati, Chill icothe, Za 
Steuhenville, Marietta, Dayton, Columbus, Athens, 
ter, Lebanon, Cleaveland, St. Clairsvilie, Springti 
Urbanna. 

RELIGION. 

The denominations of christians are, Presbyterian 
jodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Friends, Roman C 
Covenanters, Seceders. Swedenborgians, Lutherans, ! 
kc. The Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists 
most namerous. The Episcopalians are not numei 
extensively scattered over the state, which has recec 
erected itito a Diocese. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS. 

The state is ^i^ided into 73 counties, which, uc 
present apportionment, send 72 representatives, anc 
;itors to the legislature. These counties are combi 
fourteen districts, from each of which there is c 
member of congress — and again into nine, each o 
constitutes a judicial circuit of the courts of Commo 
Each county is subdivided into a number of town! 
which trustees, overseers of the poor, with other 1 
eers, are annually elected. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The General Assembly of Ohio consists of a Sei 
House of Representatives. The senators are chosei 
years, and must never exceed one-half, nor be less t 
third, of the number of representatives. The rep 
tives are chosen annually, and in number must not ex 
nor fall short of 36. 

The Governor, who performs the executive fun- 
chosen biennially. His powers are limited, bavin] 
upon legislative acts, and does not nominate candidat 
senate, but appoints to office when vacancies occui 
the recess of the legislature. His salary is 1000 do 
annum. In Ohio there is an unrestricted and univei 
tive franchise. 

JUDICIARY. 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, c 
of four judges, and in the courts of Common Pleas, c 
otaiue presiding, and 41 a^&ocvaite ^^d^ea^ and in jv 
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STATISTICS OF OHIO. 21 

le peace. The judges of the two former courts are elected 
a joint ballot of the legislature, and hold their offices 

>r seven years; justices of the peace are elected by the 

iople, and for the term of three years. Their number is 
[regulated by the courts of Common Pleas. The judges of 
\the Supreme Court receive 1200 dollars each per annum; 

le president judges of the Common Pleas 1000 dollars each. 

EVENUE,AND AGGREGATE VALUE OF PROPERTY 

IN THE STATE. 

For the purpose of carrying into operation the ad valorem 
be^system of taxation, a general assessment of all the taxable 
property of the state was made in 1 825, which gives, as cor- 
rected by the board of equalization, the following results : — 
^and liable to taxation, 15,143,309 acres, valued at 37,714,- 
tp^25 dollars. Houses of nK>re than |^200 value, 1,549,889. 
sej Town property, |J7,321,034. Horses, (1^,074 in number,) 
" ^5,517,810. Cattle, (274,698) ^2,201,093. Mercantile cap- 
wi| ital, ^5,202,400. Carriages, 820,885. Total valuation of 
^Y taxable property, ^59,527,336. This valuation includes no 
other improvements on the land than dwelling houses of 
mere than 290 dollars value. Manufacturing establishments 
3f ' are exempted from taxation. 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 

The principal manufactures are flour, distilled spirits, 
t^ woollen and cotton goods, paper, copperas, linseed and castor 
ii oils,"* salt, castings, iron, steam engines, and a great variety 
]| of articles in wood, and the metals adapted to agriculture 
\j and the comforts of domestic life. The principal exports are 
r! flour, pork, lard, butter, cheese, poultry, tobacco, spirits, 
corn, oats, linseed oil, beeswax, feathers, ginseng, horses, 
{- neat-cattle, and hogs. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

' By the treaty of 1763, the French possessions between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi passed to Great Britain, 
and by the treaty of peace in 1783, between that power and 

♦•Castor, Peppermint, and Wormseed Oils, have been manufactured 
to a considerable extent in different parts of the state. The soil is 

k found to be congenial to the growth of the plants from which thev are 
produced. During this year one individual has manufactured and 

s exported from this state fifteen hundred pounds of excellent ^^x^^'c- 

I mint oil. 

c 
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our own government, the sovereignty of the North Westent^^ 
Territory was vested in the government of the United States. 
In 1787 the first settlement was made within the limits of''; 
the state of Ohio, and in this year congress hegan to exercise 
its jurisdiction over the North Western Territory, by the es-.-^-] 
tablishment of a provincial government, consisting of a gOF- \ 
emor, secretary, and three judges, in whom were anited ex* 
ecutive, judicial, and a partial legislative power. Thes^/: 
officers administered the government until 1799, at which ' 
period the North Western territory entered into the second \ 
gradation of territorial government, and became entitled tq^^ 
a legislative body, composed of representatives chosen bi^'- J 
the people, and a council appointed by congress, from nomi--= T 
nations made by the house of representatives. The country^;'' 
composing the state of Ohio was soon afterwards separated ^^ 
from the North Western Territory, and formed into a distinct '.n 
jurisdiction. In 1802 congress authorized the people to ^i 
form a constitution and a state government, under which law 
our present constitution was adopted, and in 1803 Ohio ira/i 
admitted into the union, and became a sovereign state. 

PROGRESSIVE AND FUTURE DEVELOPEMENTS. 

The progress of Ohio in wealth and numbers, since her 
admission as a member of the confederacy, has been alto-. 
gether unprecedented. Less than a quarter of a century! 
ago, the boundaries which now include the fourth state in 
the union, marked the limits of an infant, remote territory, 
with a scattered population on its bosom of but 40,000 adr 
venturers. Her moral powers have advanced in a corres- 
ponding ratio with her physical resources. As a state, her 
course of policy has been uniformly wise and consistent; 
equally calculated for the promotion of her own substantial 
advancement, and the glory of the nation. Her citizens, 
justly perceiving the true interests of the state, with a de- 
gree of enterprize, only surpassed by its great exemplar. : 
New York, have successfully embarked in a system ot '} 
internal improvements, which, for boldness, utility, and 
magnificence, would do honour to any age or nation. 

With a climate highly salubrious; an extent of territory 

including 25,000,000 of acres of fertile land, abounding m 

iron, salt, coal, and gypsum; with 1700 miles of navigable*' 

rrater communication; with Lake Erie washing itsnortheiBf 

aad the Ohio river its souihem \M>\xtvdA.x\ft%^ %.\A VVk^% con- 
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CINCINNATI. 31 

r;4tet above low water mark, and aboat 30 feet above the 

r plain of the city. Two lines of woodeo pipes coq- 

the water from this reservoir into the city, and from 

y flmaller pipes, amounting to about 40,000 feet, are laid 

' dODr the principal streets, supplying at this time about 500 

;•> Hutiiliea, besides many manufacturing establishments. A 

-^ WA^ and enlarged reservoir has just been commenced, capa- 

U(B of containing upwards of 300,000 gallons, and during 

.:-f tihe eniuing summer iron pipes, of 8 and 10 inches in diame- 

"teTs will be laid from the engine house, which stands just 

l^ve Deer-creiek bridge, to the reservoir, and from thence 

WD the city. The distributing pipes will be extended as 

.fiiat as they are needed. 

ih 1817, the Town Council granted, by ordinance, to the 

^ ^Cincinnati Manufacturing Company,'' the exclusive privi- 

TS^^ of supplying the city with' water, fo^ the term of 99 

jpijan, upon the condition of their paying annually to the 

.' tioirporation the sum of 100 dollars, and furnishing in all 

does of fire, the necessary supplies of water. To accom- 

^ -^ish this, they were bound to place a fire plug at each block 

' ^ idkRig which the water should be introduced ; and to fill all 

each cisterns or reservoirs, free of expense, as might be con- 

irtiiacted in future by the corporation ; the water from which 

. ' 4(|'lie ased only in cases of fire. The Cincinnati Manufac- 

taring Company, in 1820, transferred to Samuel W. Da?ies 

flus privilege, — he refunding to the company its expenses 

• likMrred in the commencement of the work. On the first 

'.^%.rU.jof July, of the same year, the water was introduced on 

^ >fkti upper and lower plains of the city, as required by the 

. . * wdinance. Subsequent to this, the proprietor made repeat- 

.'•^..'.ttybnt froitless efforts to engage the citizens in the under- 

'/;/, taking; and with scarcely a hope of being enabled to com- 

;'.^- ;|il€te the necessary works, he offered the whole establish- 

'/<. ^Mot to the Council at a price stated to be below the actual 

.r cost The proposition was submitted to the voters of the 

' ' citj, who decided against the purchase of a privilege, which 

ought never have been granted away, and which sound pol- 

., icy required should be regained by the corporation at the 

*"^" rliest opportunity. As a last resort, the proprietor ob- 

during the winter of 1 826-6, an act incorporating 

" Cincinnati Water Company." Stock was immediately 

. J;,li(fcen by a few individuals of l^fe c\\.^ ^\iCfc ^xi %^\&wV. 'sqSnrSk^k. 

rlD make all the unprovem^nU ^xv^ %dA:\<\w>& ^v'i&w^saKssr^ "^^^ 
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completing the establishmeDt. It is to be regfretted, that the 
corporation should have bartered away, fDr a small annuity, 
a privilege, which, if properly managed, would in time 
have almost exempted the city from taxation: and that such 
an exclusive grant should have been made, without any re- 
strictions, as to the charges thereafter to be imposed by the 
company, for the use of the water, is perhaps not less sur- 
prising than that the citizens should have decided against 
the purchase of the works, when recently offered. 

PRESERVATION FROM FIRE. 

There are in the city four Fire Engines, each having a 
company of 25 men, under the command of a Captain : one 
Hose Company of 26 members, and having under their charge 
about 1800 feet of substantial Hose: one Hook and Ladder 
Company of 30 n|en, properly equipped with hooks, ladders, 
and ropes: a company for the preservation of the Fire 
Buckets, and a Protection Society composed of about 50 
members. There are a Chief, and one assistant Engineer; 
16 Fire Wardens, and about 150 Firemen, who keep their 
Engines in excellent order, and in cases of fire are prompt^ 
active and persevering. 

The City Council have recently erected, in different parts 
of the city, five substantial brick cisterns, ^each of sufficient 
capacity to contain upwards of 5,000 gallons of water. — 
These are kept constantly filled^ and being connected with 
the pipes which conduct the water along the streets, may, in 
cases of fire, be replenished as fast as the water is drawn 
from them by the Engines. These cisterns affording, partic- 
ularly in the season when fires are most frequent, the chief 
and only certain supplies of water, should speedily be in 
creased to treble their pr,esent number. 

FUEL. 

Wood is the chief article of fuel; which is boated down 
the Ohio and Licking rivers, or brought in wagons from the 
adjacent country. Coal, from the mines above, is brought to 
the city in considerable quantities, but is not yet extensively 
used, except in the manufacturing establishments. 

MARKETS. gt 

Cincinnati has six market days in each week. Go fbo^^ 
of these, the market houses exhibit in great abundance^ bee^ 
reaJ^ pork, and matton of an exceWent c^\t^ \ ^%^ tntkeyst 
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geese, chickens, ducks, and quails: pike, perch, eels, cat, 
and sword fish; to which may be added the soft-shelled turtle. 
YeosioD and bear meat are not unfrequeotly offered. The 
vegetable market is extensive and excellent, abounding in 
all the roots and herbs common to the middle states, — em- 
bracing the different varieties of the potatoe, cabbage, peas, 
beans, carrots, parsnips, turnips, beets, radishes, cellerj, 
onions, cucumbers, pumpkins, egg plants, &c. &c. Among 
the domestic fruits, may be enumerated fine flavoured ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, quinces, raspberries^ 
strawberries, currants, gooseberries, black-berries, cranber- 
ries, crab apples, pawpaws, fall, winter, and fox grapes, 
nralberries, and the nuts of the hickory, walnut, hazel, and 
chesnut trees: melons of the vaiious kinds, and finely fla- 
Toured, are both cheap and abundant. By our steam-boats, 
we are supplied with oranges, figs, pine-apples, and other 
fmits of the south: also, raisins, almonds, prunes, dried cur- 
rants, filberts, &c. &c. From November tkniil April, oysters 
may be had, imported in kegs and canisters, hermetically 
closed. They are occasionally brought from New-Orleans 
in the shell. Salted salmon, mackerel, shad, codfish, and 
herrings are common. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TOBJUaOUB soosmfis, ahb fublzo 



FIRST PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETY. 

This Society was established in this city in 1791, and in- 
oorporated in 1807. The pastor is the RevM. Joshua L. 
Wilson. The Church belonging to this Society is situated 
on the West side of Main street, between Fourth and Fifth. 
It is a brick building, 68 by 85 feet, and has two cupolas, one 
at each corner of the front. In the rear it has an octagonal 
ngection for a vestry. The basements of the turrets con- 
the stair cases. It has 1 1 2 pews, 5 aisles, a large galle* 
Tjj and a bell. The plan of the building is not however in 
good taste. 
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SECOND PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETY. 

The Second Presbyterian Society, was organized in 1817. 
The Rev'd. David Root is pastor. Its place of worship is a 
frame building on the east side of Walnut, between Fifta and 
Sixth streets. 

EPISCOPAL SOCIETY. 

This Church is under the] care of the Rev^d. Satnue] 
Johnson, and was formed in the year 1817. Their place of 
worship is a convenient brick building, 40 by 55 feet, two sto- 
ries in height, neatly finished, and situated on Sixth street, 
between Walnut and Vine. 

METHODIST SOCIETY. 

The Methodist Ssciety was established in 1804 and incor- 
porated in 1811. . They occupy two churches; one a capa* 
cious stone buildiii^ with brick wings, situated on Fifth street, 
between Sycamore and Broadway. The other a brick buil- 
ding, two stories in height, standing at tke comer of Fourth 
and Plum streets. 

ENON BAPTIST SOCIETY. 

The Enpn Baptist Church was formed in 1820. The 
Rev^d. James Challen is pastor. Their place of worship is 
a brick building on Walnut, between Third and Fourth 
streets, capable of seating about 700 persons. The congreo 
gation consists of about 250 members. 

NEW JERUSALEM SOCIETY. 

The New Jerusalem Church was organized in 1811. It 
is under the care of Rev. A. Hurdns. Its place of worship 
is on Centre, between Fifth and Sixth streets. 

THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH. 

This Society was incorporated in 1817, and is under the 
care of the Rev^d. William Burke. Its place of Worship 
is a frame building on Vine street, between Fourth and 
Fifth. 

FRIENDS' SOCIETY. 

The Society of Friends was formed in 1 813. Their M eet<^ 
ing House stands near the western part of the csty, bettreea 
Fovrtb and FifOn streets. 
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GERMAN LUTHERAN AND REFORMED CHURCH. 

This Church was instituted in 1814, and is at present un- 
der the care of theRcv'd. L. H. Myer. Its place of wor- 
ship is a neat brick building on Thiixl, between Broadway and 
Ludlow streets. 

FIRST BAPTIST SOCIETY. 

This Church was constituted in December 1813. Its 
place of worship is on the comer of Vine and Sixth 
streets. 

AFRICAN CHURCH. 

This Society holds its meetings in a frame building, erected 
for the purpose, standing east of Broadway and north of 
Sixth street. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC SOCIETY. 

This Society was organized in this city in 1818. In 1823 
the RevM. Doctor Fenwick was appointed Catholic Bishop 
of Cincionati, and in the course of a few months ailerwards 
a frame church was erected on Sycamore, above Sixth street. 
In 1826 an additional building of brick was added. The 
stated number of the Clergy is a Bishop and four Priests. It 
is in the contemplation of this Society to establish, within a 
short period, a Theological Seminary, and a College for the 
education of youth. Several intelligent ladies belonging to 
the religious order of the Poor Clares have recently arrived 
from Europe, and connected themselves with this congrega- 
tion. Their object, in part, is to keep free schools for the in- 
struction of poor children. They have already opened one 
with a class of 60 pupils. Arrangements are making by the 
Society to procure suitable buildings !br the accommodation 
of these sisters, when they will be prepared to receive young 
ladies as boarders, and instruct them in all the higher 
branches of education. 

The Cathedral belonging to this congregation is a neat spe- 
cimen of Gothic architecture, the plan of which, with$omc 
slight alterations, was furnished by Mr. Michael Scott of this 
city. The building is 1 10 feet in length; 50 in breadth: 30 
from the base to the cornice : and has live handsome windows 
in each side, 15 {eet in height. There are 88 pews on the 
first floor. The gallery is large and has the orckesUvk laClve 
r.entrp, whiVh is shortly to rccewe vx. ^\\^w^\^ Q.\^^axv. '^Nsst. 
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Altar is arranged in good taste, and orDamented with a llU||i:^^^ 
and beautiful painting by Verschoot, repreflentiog the iiiTCi** '■'. 
titure of a religious. There are several other yaioahi4 |! 
paintings hung around the walls. The interior of the churak •. 
is handsomely finished, and presents a spacioofl and elcgMi' 
room, capable of seating about 800 persons. 

The edifice for the literary College is to correspond ia itt 
exterior with the Cathedral, and be conoected with it in-tlM 
rear by the frame church originally occopied by the SoGiel|y : 
the whole will then form three sides or a square and wlifii 
properly ornamented with a steeple, will present a magnifr 
cent appearance. ,\ 

JEWISH CONGREGATION. 

This Society was established in this city in 188S. It hat ^ 
number of meml^ers, and is increasing. A frame biiiMiiB|| 
west of Main street, and between Third and Fourthi iaat pra- ^ 
sent used by the Society as a Synagogue. 

UNIVERSALISTS. 

A society of UniFersalians is about to be organised in thil 
city. It is in contemplation by the members to bafld a 
church in the course of the year 1827. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. . . 

m 

This Society was org^ized a short time sincey and i 
der the care of the Rev^d. C. B. McKee It has j' 
place of public worship, but the Society has it in cootemj 
tion to erect one during the ensuing summer. 

HUMANE SOCIETY. 

This Society, whose object is the resuscitation of drownad 
persons, consists of about 300 members, and was formed in . | 
1819. It has procured a fine get of apparatus, consisting of 
three boats, with four sets of drags for each; a moveabla - -^ 
bed, with a stove for heating it, and a pair of bellows^ with ' 
different sized nozles. The apparatus is deposited in hooaei . 
at suitable places on the river bank. The officers are a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasureri and . 
seven Directors. * 

The Miami Bible Society was formed in 1814| for tha - 
purposes of distributing Bibles among the poor. ^ 

The Female Avxiliart Biblb Socibty was formed ia 
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Itge aTO, ex-qffidOf the grafuitotis medical and surgical atteD- 
dants, with the privilege of introducing and instructing their 
ynpils. 

In the WMioa of 1825—6 the general assembly gave half 
tte anctioD duties of the citj, for four years, to the Medical 
College cori>oration, out of which an appropriate edifice, suf- 
Anent for all the professors, has been erected. The residue 
•f the fandy as it accrues, will be at the disposal of the trus- 
tees for the benefit of the institution. 

The present professors are Doctors John Moorhead, Jed- 
•diah Cobb, Josiah Whitman, and the Re v^d. Elijah Slack. 

■ 

CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 

"■' This iDStitation was chartered in the winter of 1818 — 19, 
Iv an act of the General Assembly of Ohio. A Faculty was 
Inbrtlj afterwards organized, and the R^v. Elijah Slack 
tf«cled President. The government of the college is vested 
in a Board of Trustees, chosen annually, from among the 
■loiQkholders 

The only endowment which the institution possesses arises 
ftom private munificence. A large portion of the property 
.itonTsd in ^is wav, having been appropriated to the pay- 
'of debts, and the remainder being unproductive, the 
have deemed it expedient to suspend the Colleg^e 
for the present, and to appropriate the accruing 
to the discharge of the remaimng debts. They have 
leased the rooms in the College edifice, and 
from the proceeds are enabled, not only to pay the interest on 
the debts, but also to discharge annually several hundred 
Mian of the principal. The Trustees expect at no distant 
tine to organize another Faculty, and again to open the Col« 
lege under more favorable auspices than attended its original 
eoramencement. In the mean time all the rooms of the edi- 
, fioe are occupied by schools, except the one permanently ap- 
' ptopriated for the Lancasterian Department, the exercises 
oiFwhich, although recently suspended, will soon be re-opened 
under the superintendence of a competent Teacher. 

Of the success of the Cincinnati College, there can be lit- 
tle doubt, whenever the Board of Trustees shall be enabled 
^ to procure a gentleman of talents, and extensive literary 
reputation, to preside over the institution. Until that period 
shall arrive it is gratifying that our citizens, who have sons to 
educate fCaa avail themselves q£ \.\x^ %!(ix^xLV^J^«^^\^^^^^^ 
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ami University, which is located in the yicinity of oar city, 
and is now rising into respectability. 

CINCINNATI FEMALE ACADEMY. 

This institution, of which John Locke, M. D. is the Prin- 
cipal, is located in a new and commodious brick house on 
Walnut street, between Third and Fourth. In addition to 
the Principal, there are Teachers of the French language, 
of Music, of Penmanship, of Needle-work, and an Assis- 
tant in the preparatory department. There is also a Board 
of Visiters, consisting of twelve gentlemen, appointed for the 
purpose of examining the pupils, and superintending the 
interests of the Academy. The price of tuition, exclusive 
of Music and the French language, is from four to ten dol- 
lars a quarter. In August of each year, there is a public ex- 
amination, at wlych Medals, and the Honorary degrees of 
the Academy are awarded. The vacation Allowing the 
annual examination comprises four weeks. The Academy 
possesses a competent apparatus for illustrations in Chemis- 
try, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and for teaching the sim- 
ple elements of the different branches to the younger pupils. 

The plan of the institution embraces an extended circle of 
female education. The Principal has adopted the demon- 
strative method of teaching, by which a knowledge of thingi 
instead of words alone, is imparted. The exercises in rela- 
tion to things ofqiuintity, are such that the eye measures, Ibe 
hand delineates, the reason compares, and the tongrue des- 
cribes at the same moment. As the pupils advance, they 
learn to operate mentally, without diagrams, and finally to 
calculate in the usual way in Arithmetic and Geometry; but 
with a more perfect understanding of their principles. This 
method of instruction is on the plan of Pestalozzi ; and jud- 
ging from personal observations made in Doctor Locke's 
Academy, is admirably calculated to advance children in 
their elementary studies. The idea entertained by some 
persons that the system of Pestalozzi tends to infidelity, would 
seem to be unfounded: abstractly, it appears to have no 
immediate connexion with the doctrines of the Bible. 

About four years are required to pass through the pre- 
scribed course of studies in order to obtain the Honorary de- 
gree of the Academy. 

It is a fact not less remarkable than it is illustrative of the 
//i'aM of Cincinnati, that of lYie aeve.T?v\\«\v\<^\e^^\r^\Vb^Via 
/lave been members of this Academy , ?\xice\\.s^'&\.^\\^\v\xv^\vV. 
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not one has died, and bat few daring the period of their 
membership, have been seriously afflicted with disease. 

FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Boarding School under the superintendence of the 
Misses Bailey, is kept on Broadway, between Market and 
Colambia streets, and is the oldest one in the city. These 
ladies, who are well qualified, both by their attainments 
and high respectability, for the duties which they have un- 
dertaken, are now assisted in their school by Mr. F. Eckstein, 
who has devoted many years to the instruction of youth, and 
whose testimonials of merit have already been laid before 
the public. All the elementary, as well as higher branches 
of female education, including the French language. Music, 
Painting, and Drawing, are taught in this institution. Young 
ladies who may wish to board in the family of the superin-* 
tendents, can be furnished with suitable accommodations, 

CINCINNATI FEMALE SCHOOL. 

This institution, for the instruction of young ladies exclu- 
sively, is now in operation, under the superintendence of 
Mesars. Albert and John W. Picket, late of New- York, who 
have long been advantageously known as instructers, and the 
authors of some elementary works, denominated the '^ Ameri- 
can School Class Books.'' In their mode of teaching, they 
follow the analytic or inductive system. Their course of 
ttady embraces the ordinary branches taught in Female 
Academies, including the Latin, Greek, ami French lan- 
guages, Music, Drawing, ^c. They occupy a suite of rooms 
in the south wing of the Cincinnati College Edifice. 

The location &t these gentlemen in Cincinnati, has been 
considered by many of our citizens, as a matter of public in- 
terest. That they will receive the patronage due to their 
laudable efforts in the line of their profession, there can be no 
doubt. 

The Rev. C. B. McKEE'S CLASSICAL ACADEMY is 
kept on Third street, near the Post-office. The Rev. Mr. 
SLACK'S SCHOOL, which has a valuable apparatus, and 
in .which lectures on various subjects are delivered, is taught 
in the north wing of the College Edifice. There are in all, 
about Mty schools within the city ; and, in addition to those 
already enumerated, may be particularly mentioned, those 
under the care of Mr. Cathcart, Mr. Williams, Mr. Kinmont, 
Mr. Talbert, Mr. Winright, Mr. CViwVe, ^\:.V^vci^, ^^M^\, 
Horecrafti 
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CINCINNATI READING ROOMf. 

This valuable establishment, owned by Mr. E. P Lang- 
don, is situated on Third street, in the rear of the Post-ofiice. 
It is furnished with many of the most valuable newspapers 
and literary journals of the United States; among which may 
be enumerated the North American Review, the Museumy 
the United States Literary Gazette, the Port Folio, and also 
the Edinhurg Review. 

It is creditable to the public spirit of the Proprietor, that 
he admits strangers, who remain but a short time in the city, 
to all the piivileges of the establishment, free of expense. 
This liberality entitles Mr. Langdon to a generous support 
from our citizens. His establishment is deserving of tmuch 
more patronage than it has yet received. Were the Pro- 
prietor properly encouraged, he would be enabled to engraflt 
upon it, at no distant day, a respectable Athaneum, — an in- 
stitution which six this time, forms so great a desideratum in 
our city. 

WESTERN MUSEUM. 

This interesting establishment, — one of the greatest orna- 
ments of our city, — reflects credit on all who have contribu- 
ted to its origin and advancement. Its projector was the 
late Mr. William Steele, justly distinguished for his liberal 
and patriotic views. In the summer of 1818, he proposed 
to Dr. Drake to unite with him and two other gentlemeo, in 
the establishment of a public Museum. Dr. Drake pre* 
ferred a more extended association, and a meeting was ac- 
cordingly held, where a Constitution was adopted. The 
Museum was first opened for general exhibition on the 10th 
of June, 1820, when a public discourse, on the objects and 
advantages of the establishment, was delivered by one of 
the founders. For several years, it was under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Directors, during which its principal Cu- 
rator was Dr. Robert Best, who has left in the Museum 
numerous evidences of his taste and talents. In 1823, the 
Society placed it in the keeping of Mr. Joseph Dorfeuille, 
the present Proprietor, reserving only to the members, their 
original privilege of vic^iting it with their families. The 
exertions of Mr. Dorfeuille, to render it worthy of the Socie- 
ty by which it was founded; and of the encouraging patron- 
age which it has received, have been asealous^ directed bj 
good taste, and successful. 
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A moltitude of persons have contributed to the Collection, 
bj sale, donation, and deposite. 

1. Dr. Drake turned over to the Society, his cabinet of 
minerals, organic remains, fossil bones, and western anti- 
quities 

2. The Managers caused new explorations to be madeat 
Big Bone Lick, in Kentucky, so famous for the remains of 
the mammoth and arctic elephant, and obtained many speci- 
mens of both kinds. 

3. Mr. James Griffiths, Mr. John J. Audubon, and espe- 
cially Dr. Best, successively employed as Artists and Curators 
of the Museum, made an interesting collection of the quad- 
rupeds, birds, reptiles, and fishes of the West, most of which 
are in a state of excellent preservation. 

4. Our iDonsul General, Condy Raguet, Esq., at Rio de 
Janeiro^ together with a number of his public spirited coun- 
trymen, while in that country, collected and forwarded to 
the Managers of the Western Museum, several hundred 
beautiful specimens in natural history. 

5. Mr. Dorfeuille united with the previous collection of 
the Society, his own extensive cabinet of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, foreign and domestic birds, and Western amphibia. 

6. The same gentleman has lately purchased the inter- 
esting collections of the late lamented Mr. John D. Clifford, 
of Lexington, consisting of many hundred choice specimens 
of American antiquities, extraneous fossils, and minerals. 

Derived from these different sources, the Museum now^ 
contains, 100 mammoth and arctic elephant bones; 50 bones 
of the megalonix; 33 quadrupeds; 500 birds; 200. fishes; 
5,000 invertebral animals- 1,000 fossils; 3,500 minerals;'^ 
325 botanical specimens; 3,125 medals, coins, and tokens; 
)50 specimens of Egyptian antiquities; 215 American anti- 
quities; 112 coloured microscopic designs; cosmoramic, 
optic, and prismorama views of American scenery and build- 
ings; the Tatooed head of a New Zealand chief; together 
with about 500 specimens of miscellaneous curiosities. The 
Museum also contains several specimens of the fine arts. 
Among them, a fine transparency, representing the Battle of 
New-Orleans, executed by a lady of this city. It has also 



*The8c are arranged according to Cleaveland's System. Each 
specimen is labelled and supplied with its a\)\>TO\kXV5\Xfc ^^^%ratv^^Ksstv, 
cut from the pa^cs of that distinguished MvaeT«Xo^\%\.. 
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an elegant Organ ; The whole neatly and scientifieally ar- 
ranged, in an extensive suite of rooms, on the corner of 
Main and Second streets. 

One of the original objects of the Society, was to establish 
courses of lectures, illustrative of the various articles in the 
Museum. Such lectures have already been delivered by 
several gentlemen, and the practice is every way worthy 
of being continued. 

LETTON'S MUSEUM. 

This establishment, owned by Mr. Ralph Letton, is kept 
in two spacious halls in the second and third stories of the 
brick building, at the corner of N!ain and Fourth streets. 
It was commenced in this city, by Messrs. Letton and Willet, 
in the year 1818. The upper hall is principally occupied 
by wax-6gure9. ^he Museum contains about 200 birds, 40 
animals, 2,000 minerals, 50 mammoth bones, 23 wax-figures, 
besides a variety of Indian antiquities, marine shells, and 
miscellaneous articles. The number of yearly subscribers is 
about 300. A course of lectures on Ancient and Modern 
History, has recently been delivered in this institution. 

CINCINNATI LIBRARY. 

In ] 812, a law was passed by the Legislature, incorporating 
the " Circulating Library Society of Cincinnati," and in 1814 
the institution was opened. The capital of the compaoy 
was raised by subscription. The shares are jJlO dollars 
each, subject to an annual tax of $} 50; and transferable 
by assignment. The Library contains at this time, about 
1,300 well selected volumes, in the various departments of 
science and literature. It is kept in one of the lower rooms 
of the College Edifice, where access may be had to it every 
Saturday afternoon. Its affairs are managed by seven direc- 
tors, annually elected by the shareholders, one of whom is 
designated as President. Strangers, and other non-share-> 
holders, can have the use of the books, either by the single 
volume, or by a monthly, quarterly, or annual subscription, 
Valuahte books, (not already on the shelves) are at all times 
received by the directors, in payment for shares. 

The Cincinnati Library having thus far sustained itself, 

through a series of embarrassments, which have been com- 

won to slW, and fatal to many of our public institutions; and 

a period having arrived) when tVie wunXi^t «cA ^bxUty of 
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our citizens to support it can no longer be doubtful,-- it is con- 
fidently hoped, that the urgent appeals of its guardians to 
those who have the interests of literature, and the honour of 
the city at heart, will no longer prove unavailing. 

APPRENTICES' LIBRARY. 

This important institution was founded in 1821, by the 
liberality of the citizens of Cincinnati. It contains about 
1 ,200 volumes. All young persons engaged in the mechani- 
cal, or any other laborious employments, are entitled to the 
use of the books, upon the single condition of a guarantee for 
their safe return to the Librarian. The contributors annual- 
ly elect five Directors for the managemejit of the affairs of 
this praiseworthy institution. 

NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALS. 

There are nine Newspapers publishej^ in this city. The 
Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, the National Republi- 
can and Ohio Political Register, the Cincinnati Advertiser, 
the National Crisis and Cincinnati Emporium, are each pub- 
lished semi-weekly: The Parthenon, the Western Tiller, 
and the Saturday Evening Chronicle, weekly: The Cincin- 
nati Commercial Register, daily : There is also one in the 
German language, entitled the Ohio Chronicle, published 
weekly. 

The Ohio Medical Repository, edited by Guy W. Wright, 
M. D., is published semi-monthly. It is shortly to be en- 
larged, 'and will then make its appearance in monthly 
numbers. 

The Rev. Timothy Flint, a gentlemen of literary taste 
and attainments, is about to e^ablish a monthly journal in 
this city, to-be called the " Western Magazine and Review,'' 
to he devoted to the cause of literature and science. The 
yalue of such a work to the city, must be sufficiently obvious; 
and it is gratifying to us, to be enabled to state, that a re- 
spectable number of subscribers has been obtained. 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

Mr. F. Eckstein, an intelligent and highly ingenious Artist 
of this city, is about to commence the formation of an Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts, on a plan well calculated to ensure 
success. His skill in Sculpture and taking plaister Casts, his 
taste in Painting, and his entetpTOxvi^'wv^w'SsU'^^ x*^^^^'^^^^ 
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with a moderate amount of patronage, ensure the permit 
nence and respectability of the institution. Mr. Eckstein lu» 
already, a number of busts, and other specimens of ali| 
which will be arranged as the nucleus of his establishment, 
so soon as suitable apartments can be procured. A pari ef 
the plan embraces the delivery of lectures in the iolititatioii, 
illustrative of the departments of the arts which properiy 
belong tQ an Academy of this kind. For the honoar of the 
city, it is hoped, that an institution so well calculated to u/k- 
part solid advantage, blended with intellectual pleasarei 
will be liberally supported by the citizens. '^. ^ 



' CHAPTER VI. 



MimiOlPAZi CroiTBRKJUUUIT. 

COURTS OF JUDICATURE. 

There are three Courts, besides those of the Mayor ani 
Justices of the Peace, held in Cincinnati; these are the Su- 
preme Court, the Court of Common Pleas, and the Cltf 
Court. 

1. The Supreme Court of Ohio is held annually. It hat 
by law, exclusive jurisdiction in all cases of Divorce, and 
Alimony; original jurisdiction (concurrent with that of tfl| 
Common Pleas) in all civil cases, both at law and equitji in 
which the cause of action exceeds one thousand dollars; and 
appellate jurisdiction from the decisions of the Common 
Pleas, in all cases, in which that court has original larisdtc- 
tion. It can also issue all writs necessary to enforce its 
jurisdiction, or the due administration of Justice, fn crimi- 
nal cases, this court has jurisdiction of capital offences. 

2. The Court of Common Pleas, holds its session three 
times in the course of the year. This court has original 
jurisdiction in all civil cases, both at law and equity, where 
the matter in dispute is beyond the jurisdiction of a justice, 
and appellate jurisdiction from the decisions of justices ia 

t^e/r respective counties. This coutV. Vi^a %\ao c^^MYiassAA of 
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nience of the city, and the improvemeDt of the morals of the 
unfortunate victims of crime and folly. 

The following statement ei(hibits the number and char- 
acter of the convictions, within the county of Hamilton, 
during 1826: 

Murder in the first degree, 1 Stabbing, with intent to kill, 1 
Rape, 1 Burglary, 2 

Perjury, 1 Uttering counterfeit money, 3 

Assault, with intent to com^ Horse stealing, 3 

mit murder, 1 Grand larceny, 4 

Assault, with intent to com- Petit larceny, 4 

mit mayhem, 2 — 

Total, 23 

Of these offences, all are punishable by imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary, except murder, which is capital, and petit 
larceny, which ia confinement in the County Jail. 

FINANCES. 

Since the commencement of the Ohio Canals, a new mode 
of taxation has been adopted, in order to equalize the bur- 
dens of government, and facilitate the progress of improve- 
ments. Every species of property,* not exempted by ptplicy, 
has been valued by assessors, and that valuation, corrected 
by a Board of Equalization, was placed on what is called the 
Grand Levy. On this amount a certain per centage is annu- 
ally levied for each of the various objects of Revenue. The 
entire valuation of the city of Cincinnati, under this system 
was — 1^3,167,392 00. On this sum, there was levied in 1 826, 
9i mills, or, |^29,995 22. Of the whole direct tax less than 
one third was appropriated to the use of the corporation. — 
The residue was applied to four different objects, in the fol- 
lowing proportion. 

1. State Tax, 2 mills, ^6,314 78 4 

2. County, 3 mills, 89,472 17 6 
3 Township, 1 mill, ^3,157 39 2 
4. School, i do. ^1,678 69 6 

In all 6i mills, ^20,523 04 8 



^Besides these, there is a road tax, or commMtatiotv m i&sti^^.. as- 
sessed upon all persons between 15 and 60, yrVvo \i^^€> Xi^ftW VJm^ 
^oatJjs residents in the state. 
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The State Tax is assessed by the Legislature, and amounts ' 
to a little more than one-ffth of the whole ; a great portion of 
which is applied to the ordinary purposes of government, 
. and not, as may be supposed, to the use of the canals. 

The County Tax is assessed by the Commissioners, and 
placed at their disposal. 

The Township Tax is levied by the Trustees, and by 
them applied to the support of the poor. 

The School Tax is levied for the support of common 
schools. 

The Revenue of the Corporation is derived ; 
1, From a direct Tax assessed on the Grand Levy. 2. 
From licences to Taverns, Porter-houses, Cofifee-houses, 
Plays, Exhibitions, &c. &c. 3. Wharfage. 4. Rent of 
Market-stalls. 5. Tax on Animals. 6. jpines and other 
miscellaneous items. The amount obtained from each of 
these sources will be very nearly exhibited in the following 
statement. 

Direct Tax, 3 mills on the Grand Levy, g9,472 17 6 
Licenses to Taverns, Coffee-houses, and Por- 
ter houses, 4,446 00 6 
Wharfage, (about) 2,200 00 
Rent of Market-stalls, 1,400 00 
Tax on Animals, 975 06 9 
Licenses for Plajs, Exhibitions, &c. &c. (about) 600 00 
Fines and Miscellaneous items (about) 800 00 

j5 19,792 23 6 
Balance in the Treasury, at the close of 

last year, 948 68 

Borrowed of the O. Insurance Company 3,000 00 

Total Revenue of the city in 1826. J523,742 81 5 

From this statement it appears that not one half of the 
direct revenue of the city, is derived from taxation; the re- 
mainder is drawn from rents of property, the public quay, 
and from sources, which both good morals and sound policy 
approve. 

The principal items of expen(i*\t\iie ^\e\ X.'^'^'^^ ^'^- 

prorements. S, Expenses of IVve CW.^ CciWtV. ^\A Qk^n«^- 

meat 3. Salaries of various Oncers . \ . YVt^^^^^^'^^'^^'^ 
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5. Health Department. The exact amount of each of th^^ 
above classes ef expenditures, cannot be ascertained till th^K 
close of the financial year in March next. The largest por — 
tion of the city funds has, however, been appropriated to th^? 
construction of quays and wharfs, the paving of streets, an(7 
the construction of other works of public utilty. Dunns' 
the past year there have been 4,800 feet of street paved, at 
an expense to the city of |j[5,800. Besides this, a conside- 
rable quantity of work has been done in grading, paving gut- 
ters, and setting curb stones. In the Fire department |^ 1,000 
have been wisely expended in the construction of five public 
cisterns. 

In the Health department, ^1,200 were expended for vac- 
cinating, at the public expense, 2^00 persons, in consequence 
of an alarm, occasioned by the appearance of a few cases of 
the small pox i^ the city, and its prevalence on the river 
below. 

The expense of the City Court and Government, together 
with the salaries of its officers, will not vary from j{4,5009 
per annum. The Watch, will subject the city to the expen- 
diture of about J^3,000 per annum. 

The whole debt of the city at this time, is about j^ 13,000 ; 
of which 1^6,000 is in corporation scrip: of the ability of the 
city to pa}' this sum, even without further taxation, within a 
short period, thefe can be no doubt. Further sums must 
doubtless be borrowed, hereafter, for the purpose of impro- 
ving the city, and increasing its convenience. To an 
increase of the public debt, or any further expenditure, some 
persons may perhaps object; but, what can be accomplished 
without it? l{ the beauty, comfort, or, health of the city, be 
objects worthy of public concern, they should be secured at 
a time when they are least expensive, and least difficult 
of attainment. It is a part of the experience of all munici- 
pal bodies, that what is expended in works of public conve- 
nience and utility reacts, with powerful influence, upon the 
value of property, and the prosperity of the present as v^eJl 
as future generations. 
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fivers occur chieiiy in early autumn ; but are by no means a 
scourge to the city, and do not, as far as we have seen, affect 
emigrants more than native or acclimated citizens. Of 
chronic diseases, indigestion or dyspepsia, merits a special 
designation. Consumption undoubtedly prevails to a much 
less degree than in the north and north-east, but it is not an 
uncommon disease among us. 

The topographical circumstances of Cincinnati, are by no 
■meatis unfavourable to public health. The river beach, for 
three miles, is rocky and narrow. The plain on which the 
tity is built, is elevated and sandy, and at a distance from the 
river is not depressed into basins, giving rise to ponds and 
marshes, as is frequently the case in other places. The 
mouth of Mill-creek, nearly two miles to the north-west of 
the centre of the city, presents the only drowned lands in its 
.vicinity. These, in general, are inundated but once or 
twice m the course of the year; no pond^ arc left behind, 
and the direction in which they lie, canses the exhalation to 
be, in a great degree, wafted past the city on the north. 

The city plat is not without its nuisances, notwithstanding 
the possession by the corporation of ample powers. These 
nnisoHces are created chiefly by the opening of new streets 
from the upper to the lower plain, which dam up the wa- 
ters and filth, which otherwise would flow off. This period 
of transition is, however, obviously a short one; and when 
the intervening squares are filled up and built upon, Cincin- 
nati may challenge any other town on the western waters 
(o a comparison of public causes of disease, 

CITY PRISOir. 

The County Jail is at present the only place used for the 
confinement of prisoners within the city. It is the common 
receptacle of offenders of all descriptions, lyhether confined 
upon mesne or final process. This arrangement is incon- 
venient, in practice, and dangerous to morals. There is a 
gradation in crime, which ought to be imitated in its punish- 
ment : It is also contagious, and those who have not acquired 
inveterate habits, should not be exposed to its influence. In 
all large places, a Bridewell or House of Correction should 
be provided, to punish those whose offences are of inferior 
magnitude, and reform those who are young. The Council 
have now the power to erect such a prison ; and it is hoi^ed^ 
that it will soon be exercised, boWi fat ^iJftfc %<^\a\:^ ^'ow^'t^ 
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jiects with IhiMe of the most flouriBhing towaa in the Uni 

The first Betttement of Cincinnati, Waa in 1788. 
population did not increaae, honever, with any rapidity, I 
1805, when it had scarcely attained the impoitanceofalai 
village. A considerable nnmber of omigrante then cai 
out from Ballimore, and other easteni places; and frfl 
(hat time to the present, its growth and consequent pn 
perity have been remarkable, even in this astonishing tt^ 
and country. 

]d 1810, the population was 2,320 

In 1813, 4,000 

In 1819, 10,«83 

In 1824, 12,016 

In 1826, 16,280 

Vroro this, it appears that the ratio of iocrease, from 10 _ 
to 1813, was 660 pernDDum, or 24 percent,; from 1813 t« -i 
1819, 1043 per aonum, or 26 per cent.; from 1819 to 1824. -j 
346 per annum, or 31 per cent.; from 1824 to 18S6, 2107 A 
per annum, or 17 per cent. The rotto of increaae ' 
every where, as it respects population, witli the actual i 
crease; hence, though a new villag^e may double in a sin^ 
year, a large city, in its highest state of prosperity, EotrceN 
attains an addition of 5 per cent. The operation of U^ 
principle being considered, the growth of this place, da^ 
the K-u-t tna years, has beiB greater than that of any fon~ 
period. 

The relative population of seveml towns nearest n d 
o Cincinnati may be seen from the Ibllowisg table. 
Proviileace. RuJunond. 

In 1800, 7,614. In 1800^ 5,537. 

1810, 10,071. 1810, 9,75S. 

1820, 11,767. 1890^ IS,04«. 

!82S, 16/M)0. 



Albany. 

In 1791, 6,011. 

1810, 9,356. 

1830, 12,660. 

1825, 15,500. 

LouisviWe. 



Fittibuisfa and Libarliet. 

In 1810, 4,768. 

1^0, 7,343. 

lase, 11,246. 

Raw Orleadi. 

\«D, Tl,Vl*. 



iinali for 1826, have Iwen collecle.1 willi no sniull degree 
liour, and wilh an curnesl desire of li»viflg |hf in us con- 
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I lie following brief notices of : 

OMi 111 lite til ring «Blablisbme[iIs, will, it is hojieii, tiol be d 



;0 percUea of : 

e; uii'l GI,20t) cubic feet 



ady matie, the proprietor feela coiilident 



MMBmsafii^^ 



liiiiery, driven by the t 
llie raanufiictiire of tubs, 
i, oiil of solid logs. About 30,000 of theee 
iiimuallj'. 

irv the inanu fact lire of ikoe trets is carried 
r which, ia also propelled by the same 
, reiviiring the 
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CHAPTER IX. 

o AFAomr OF onrosNrNATz for 



For the following article we are indebted to the politeness of a Gen- 
' tleman, whose general intelligence and accurate knowledge in 
regard to manufactures, entitle his opiniozis to the confidence of 
the community. 

The first thing that strikes an observer in Cincinnati, aAer 
haying become acquainted with its relative locality, is the 
comparatively little attention which has been paid to the 
erection of Manufactures. Commanding the trade of a dis- 
trict of country, which extends at lea^t on4l hundred miles, 
in every direction, and much farther in sotiUj it would seem to 
he destuied to occupy a prominent stand, amongst the manu- 
fiictnring cities of the Union ; and yet, for years past, this 
fact has been as little noticed as if '^ the queen of the Wesf*^ 
had been located in a desert, and held no intercourse with the 
rest of mankind. U Is not very difficult, however, to account 
lor this singular state of things, and those who lived here 
before the halcyon days that immediately succeeded the late 
war with England, are probably the best able to explain it. 
If their wealth and enterprize had not been alike destroyed, 
by the dreadful revolution in the affairs of the West, that 
was produced by the too great anxiety on the part of the 
Bank of the United States to encourage large loans, there 
was .^ class of men in Cincinnati, who would long since, have 
given a different turn to the business of this country. Their 
.experience, and acquaintance with the capacity and wants of 
the west, gave them full power to appreciate the importance 
of manufacturing institutions, and they had made important 
preparations to embark in this interesting operation, when 
the storm burst, that involved them in one general ruin, and 
made room for a new race of men, equally enterprizing, 
equally valuable, but who were not sufficiently acquainted 
with facts, to induce them to enter upon an untried theatre of 
operations. The new population was composed of men of 
commercial habits, and flattered bv the immediate prospects 
of realizing immense profits in their bu^\ive^^)N««\i\OcL\^^\^^^ 
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no preparation, and involTed no loss of timei they devoted 
themselves at once to mercantile pursuits. Their success 
has answered their most sanguine expectations; but this 
success was based on a state of things that could not last; it 
was in short, owing to that kind of monopoly which the un- 
dertakers of every new business, must necessarily enjoy. 
Merchandise, in consequence of the general destruction of 
the old men of business, in Cincinnati, afforded a complete 
monopoly to those who entered on business here, during the 
last seven or eight years. But success created competition, 
and competition has been attended with the usual result. 
Exclusive profits are no longer to be derived from this spe- 
cies of business, and even the steam boat speculations, which 
may fairly be viewed as the concomitant of the mercantile 
monopoly, no longer present the brilliant perspective which 
they did, two or three years ago. Competition has been 
equally busy heiB, with similar results. This latter business, 
however, ha« been attended with much more advantage to 
this district of country, than the other; it has employed a 
great amount of foreign capital, in this city, corrected much 
of the exhaustion, produced by the mercantile mania, and 
given employment to a vast quantity of labour, the only 
legitimate use to which wealth can be. applied. 

The error, however, which has been committed in the 
employment of capital, has been felt; there is, at particular 
seasons, a general complaint among the business men, that 
business is dull. Now, it is impossible that this can be true, 
or that it is not increasing every day. The facts presented 
in this book, afford abundant proof of the unexampled iur 
crease of the business facilities of this section of country. 
The solution is to be found in the great multiplication of 
commercial houses, and the consequent division of the trade 
of the place A remedy is to be sought, and luckily, it is 
simple and plain; it will be found in the establishment of 
that kind of manufactures, in which this district is so pecu- 
liarly calculated to succeed ; and for which, as yet, no other 
portion of the west, has established an exclusive reputation. 
Iron and Glass, may, with propriety, be left to Pittsburgh ; in 
those articles, that city must ever remain unrivalled. But 
in Cotton and Woollens if these are to succeed in America, 
Cincinnati must, at no very distant day, stand pre-eminent, 
and lucky will it be for those whose capital is first embarked 
Jz? theia. 
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The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Rush, 
contains the interesting fact, that one-fourth of the Cotton 
raised in the United States, is manufactured at home! The 
greatest portion of this has been done in the Eastern States. 
We have no data before us for the last year, but for 1824 
we have; the whole amount exported during that year was 
142,369,663 pounds; it cannot then, be very wide of the 
mark to place the amount manufactured by the United States 
at upwards of 45,000,000 of pounds. This is more. than the 
whole amount exported during any one year previous to the 
period of 1810, and is nearly equal to one-half exported to 
Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1824. Now, to en- 
gage so very extensively in business, proves at once, that it 
must be a most prosperous one. Our astute and judicious 
countrymen to the east of the Hudson, were the first to dis- 
cover the importance of this fabric, and for several years 
they ,have been reaping a rich harvest od* monopoly. At 
one time, about the year 1818, it was calculated that the 
westalone owed them upwards oi'$500fiOO for Domestic Cot- 
tons, besides the amount which had been paid for! What 
cause has existed, or does still exist, for suffering this ooo- 
Dopoly of a most lucrative business? It is time that our citi- 
zens should awake to the importance of this subject. Cin- 
cinnati is situated just far enough above the line of demarca- 
tion, between the cotton and grain growing regions, to ensure 
a healthy location; the raw material is brought to her 
wharves, much cheaper than to any other manufacturing 
portion of the United States; she has the largest and most ' 
fertile district in America, immediately dep^dent on her for 
supplies, — a district, too, increasing in population more 
rapidly, than any other part of the Union; the Ohio river is 
ever ready to carry to the East, to the Sodth, and to the 
wide spreading population of the Upper Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, the manufactured article, at a regular and encouraging 
profit. The Canals will shortly afford additional facilities 
for spreading the article through the state of Ohio; and 
Kentucky will never buy from the East, when her own pro- 
duce will command what they want in the West. 

The only objection that has, with any plausibility, been 
urged against the erection of Cotton or. Woollen Manufac- 
tures in this vicinity, is the want of water power, or if steam 
be resorted to, the high price of fuel, compared with the 
Pittsburgh prices. To this, it cau {a\i\^ >ae «^\»vi^\^^«^^^ 

G 
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GertaiQ calculations are made upon the Canalltliich i8 to go 
through this place, afifordiag, in a few months, ample water 
power for the purposes of Manufacturing. But allowing 
this to fail, and steam to be resorted to, even in this event, 
the advantages are greatly in favour of the west. Fuel, at 
treble the Pittsburgh prices, would still be more economical 
than any water power to the east, taking into consideration 
the first cost, repairs, &c.; now, when the coal trade is made 
a regular and certain business, as it is fast becoming, it will 
be afforded at little more than double the Pittsburgh rates. 
This item, then, giving to it its utmost influence, would 
amount to little more than one of those contingent differenceSp 
which a thousand trifling circumstances produce between the 
operations of different countries, and are much more than 
counterbalanced by the other facilities connected with 
such establishments, in this district of our country. 

The imports A this city, for its own consumption, and that 
of the towns dependent on it for supplies, may be fairly esti- 
mated at |[2,500,000. It is difficult to arrive at the exact 
amount ofexports that go to pay for this large item of im- 
port; but we cannot place the amount of produce taken 
from this port alone, at quite |^ 1,200,000. Now, to place 
the exportations of a manufacturing district in fair relief, let 
us contrast this statement with one derived from a neigh- 
bouring city, devoted to Manufactures. We have no guide 
by which to form an estimate of the imports into the city of 
Pittsburgh, but they cannot amount to near a million. The 
amount of manufactured articles prodjiced in that place, 
during the year 1825, is estimated at ^2,600,000, leaving a 
balance at least beyond j^ 1,000,000 in favour of the industry 
of that flourishing town. What is the result! There is no 
Gomplaint about the dull times — money is plenty, and the 
cheerful sound of industry is heard from every quarter. 

One or two hundred thousand dollai^p, vested in the man- 
ufacture of Wool and Cotton, would produce a wonderful 
change, not only in the prosperity of Cincinnati, but in the 
speculations of our citizens. By this means, two or three 
hundred thousand dollars would annually be brought back to, 
(or what is the same thing,) retained in, this country, in ad- 
dition to what is already made by the ordinary employment 
of« the population. The operations of the country would 
become certain and fixed; a consumption would be created 
4>r the products of the soil^ahd agric\i\U\xe,\lci\x^^\ic<mraged^ 
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would rise into respectability. Such a state of things is 
"devoutly to be wished for;" and from the spirit which is 
fast gaining strength among us, it is but fair to assert^ that 
before another year passes by, the Spindle and the Loom 
will be important items in the business of Cincinnati^ 



CHAPTER X. 



comeuksrosl 

The commerce of Cincinnati is co-extensiye with steam- 
boat navigation on the western waters, and its trade, with 
the interior, is expanded and ramified over an extended 
tract of country on both sides of the Ohio. It is the imme- 
diate place of shipment for the produce of nearly the whole 
Miami Country, and a small district of Indiana. It is also 
the point of importation and distribution for most of the 
goods which supply that part of Ohio west of the Muskin- 
gum, nearly the whole of Indiana, large portions of Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, and even, still more distant regions. 
Goods are freqaently sent from this place to Zanesville, 
Urbanna, Indianopolis, Kaskaskia, St. Genevieve, and Flor* 
ence, besides numerous places, which are less remote. — 
This mercantile intercourse has been greatly increased 
within a few years, and Cincinnati promises to become the 
depot of supply, to nearly all the West. To meet the de- 
mand for importation from an immense interior, and to com- 
mand the profits of the carrying trade, nearly all of its dis- 
posable capital has, heretofore, been invested in commercial 
pursuits. Large mercantile firms have been established, 
which have transacted business on an extended scale : two of 
these import directly from Europe. To facilitate such im- 
portations, an effort is now making in Congress to render 
Cincinnati a Port of Entry. At the distance of nearly seven- 
teen hundred miles from the Coast, to speak of the arrange- 
ments of a Sea-port, seems idle speculation; but if ever the 
ocean is successfully navigated by steam-boats^ this ix\fi.^&vv\^. 
maj he both necessary and convemeiil. 
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The navigation of the Ohio was, until 8 or lOyeafs sinctf^ 
carried on almost entirely in barges, keel, and flat boats. 
The two former are now almost superseded by steam-boats^ 
the smaller class of which, have lately been so constructed; 
as to continue running at the driest seasons of the year. 

STEAM-BOATS. 

The first Steam-boat launched upon the waters of the 
west, was built at Pittsburgh, in 181 1. The first one built at 
Cincinnati, was the Vesta, launched in 1816. It was not, 
however, till 1817, that steam -boat building was actively 
and extensively pursued in the west. Since that time, they 
have come into general use, and have employed much of the 
labour, skill, and capital of the chief towns above the mouth 
of the Ohio. In this business, Cincinnati has been conspicu- 
ously engaged, a|d in number of boats, has exceeded any 
other place in the west: Indeed, it is doubtful whether any 
one place in the world has built more. The history of 
western boat building shows, that, like every other species 
of business, it has undergone great and sudden fluctuations. 
Within the last two years, a very lai^e number have been 
built here, and elsewhere, and it is rational to conclude, that 
in succeeding years, money and enterprise will, for a time, 
be diverted into new channels. It must, nevertheless, al* 
ways aflbrd profit and employment. The ezteoded and 
remote connections of the immense water courses which ink- 
verse the valley of the Mississippi, and the increasing quan- 
tities of goods and produce borne upon their bosoDEis, wil) 
render steam navigation, forever an object of industry and 
a source of wealth. Since its introduction here, it has 
wrought a change in the appearance and nature of commer- 
cial transactions, which the most active fancy could, a feir 
years since, have scarcely conceived ; and this change is 
progressing with every addition to population and capital. 

The steam-boats built at Cincinnati, aflbrd, it may be con- 
fidently asserted, as fine models as those of any other place. 
In the wood work, a superiority is generally confessed, by 
those who are conversant with the business; and in regaitl 
to the engines, no superiority is either claimed or admitted in 
favour of other places, except that which may arise from a 
greater contiguity to the coal and iron of the upper country. 
This^ however^ regards cheapness alone, and is an advan- 
tag-e wore tb&a caui] terbalanced, by the su^feilot c^^iVj %»A 
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kiad of our timber, necessary in their construction. The 
black locust, which is here so abundapt and excellent, is not 
found in the neigh borhoo.d of Pittsburgh, and cannot be taken 
there, except at an enormous expense. The durability of 
the boats built upon the Ohio, has, in some instances, even 
surpassed that of boats constructed in the east, from the Jer- 
sey oak,, which is there in high repute, for ship building. 
In speed, the western boats generally excel those of the 
eastern states; and those built at Cincinnati, are unsurpassed, 
in that particular, by any boats upon the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. If, in the decoration of our bpats, there is less 
brass, marble, and tinsel work, than in those of the Atlantic 
states, it still cannot be conceded, that our finish is not 
equally conformable to good taste and elegance ;* while, in 
regard to their construction and substantial conveniences, 
the palm of superiority, from the concurrent testimony of 
our own observations, and those of many 4litelligent gentle- 
men, must, in general, be awarded to the boats built upon the 
Ohio. Taking the cost of those boats which were built in the 
east and sent round upon the western waters, as examples, 
the fact is conclusively established, that steam-boats can be 
built at less expense upon the Ohio, than in any of the 
eastern cities.. 

The whole number of steam boats, which have navigated 
the western waters, since their first introduction, is 233. A 
very small number of these, were built at New-York and 
Philadelphia;— the rest were launched upon the waters of 
the Ohio. 

The following table will show the number built in each 
successive year, from the iconstraction of the first : 

In 1811, I In 1820, 10 

1814, 1 1821, 5 

1815, 2 1822, 13 

1816, 3 1823, 15 

1817, 7 1824, 16. 

1818, 25 1825, 27 

1819, 34 1826, 56 
Of the whole number of steam-boats built in the west, 

90 have been lost or destroyed in the following manner, viz: 
28 struck on snags; 6 were burnt; 1 stove by the ice; 1 

*The Figure Heads and other sculptured ornaments, with which 
our steam-boats are decorated, and which are so Justly QJdsak^^^x«; 
made by Messrs. Sims and Shepherd o{ \]ti\% c\t^. 

G 2 
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suDk by another boat; and the remainder worn out. There 
are now 143 steam-boats, carrying about 24,000 tons, mn- 
oing upon the western waters: of these, 48 were built at 
Cincinnati; 36 at Pittsburgh; 10 at New- Albany ; 7 at Ma- 
rietta; 6 at Louisville; 4 at New-York, and the residue at 
various points on the .Ohio, the engines for which have near- 
ly all been furnished by Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 

The following is a list of all the steam boats which have 
been built at Cincinnati, with their tonnage, engine, and age, 
as nearly as could be ascertained by the most accurate 
enquiries* 



Namet 
Vesta, 
Comet, 
Cincinnati, 
Eagle, 
Gen. Pike,^ 
Hecla, 
Henderson, 
Perseverance, 
Vulcan, 
Tennessee, 
Gen. Greene, 
Osage, 
Paragon, 
Eliza, 
Nashville, 
Miami, 

Andrew Jackson, 
BeUe Creole, 
Magnet, 
-ftob Roj, 
American, 
Caledonia, 
Highland Laddie, 
Lawrence, 
Mexico, 
Velocipede, 
Atalanta, 
Ariel, 
Cavalier, 
Columbia^ 
Caravan, 
Gen. Marion, 

Dewitt Clinton, 
Geo. Washkigton, 
Helen McGregor, 
Ohio, 

Patriot, 



Tear. 


Tout* 


1816 


100 


1817 


154 


1818 


120 


1818 


180 


1818 


120 


1818 


124 


1818 


50 


1819 


258 


(( 


416 


1820 


306 


(( 


144 


1819 


350 


1821 


65 


1822 


200 


1822 


60 


1823 


270 


(( 


122 


(( 


160 


iC 


240 


1824 


50 


(( 


350 


(( 


80 


(1 


122 


i( 


125 


(( 


109 


1825 


148 


(( 


80 


ii. 


180 


u 


200 


(( 


220 


(t 


75 


(( 


132 


C( 


360 


(( 


340 


iC 


80 


n 


258 


a 


2!Q0 



Low. 

High. 

High. 

High. 

High. 

Low. 

Low. 

High. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

High. 

Low. 

Low. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 



ftemarkt. 
Worn out 1821. 
Struck a snag in 1823. 
Struck a snag. 
Struck a soag and lost, 1826. 
Destroyed in 1823. 
Worn out in 1823. 
Worn out in 1825. 
Burnt in the Ohio in 1830. 
Worn out in 1824. 
Struck a snag in 1823. 
Struck a snag in 1823. 
Struck a snag in 1824. 



Struck a inag in 1826. 



;•/ 
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1826 

(( 



Phoebus, 

Rotary, 

Courtland, 

Cincinnati, 

Gen. Carrol, 

Hercules, tow-boat. 

Planter, 

Philadelphia, 

Opelousas, 

Robert Burns, 

Red River Packet, 

Tecumseh, 

Tuscumbia, 

Virginia, 

Amazon, 

Albion, 

Gen. Hamilton, 

Ben. Franklin, 

Florida, 

Grampus, tow-boat, 1827 

Beaver, 1827 

Brandywine, 1^7 






80 High. 

30 High. 

212 High. 

100 High. 
272 

275 High. 

130 Low. 

325 High. 

133 High. 

125 High. 

120 High. 

212 High. 

210 High. 

122 Low. • 

300 Low. Just Finished. 

50 
158 

165 Mongrel. 
230 do. 

290 High.— 100 pounds to inch. 

148 Mongrel. No4 Finishing. 
140 " Now Finishing. 



Total. 60 boats, 11,225 Tons.* 

The amount of capital belonging to the citizeiis of Cin- 
cinnati, now inyeated in steam- boats, is about five hundred 
thousand dollars. 

We shall leave this subject by simply subjoining the fol- 
lowing list of steam-boats, with the amount of their tonnage 
which arrived atj and departed from the port of Cincionatiy 
between the 5th and 12th of Feb. 1827. 



George Washington, 

Liberator, 

Patriot, 

Philadelphia, 

Lad^ Washington, 

Mexico, 

Gen. Pike, 

Phoebus, 

Marion, 

Crusader, 

Josephine, 

Total Number, 21. 



360 Columbus, 350 

300 Fame, 350 

258 Caledonia, 350 

325 Commerce, 250 

150 Atalanta, 150 

125 Belle Creole, 120 

120 Franklin, 165 

80 TeU, 100 

75 Velocipede, IW 

170 BoUvar, 150 

60 

Total Tonnage, 4,117. 



Comment upon the above statement is wholly unnecessary. 
* speaks volumes in regard to the trade and commercial 
prosperity of Cincinnati, and the surrounding country. 

*For much of the information contained in the above list, we are 
indebted to the poHteness of Mr. Ephraim Robins, of the Pt<itfiRti<«i 
Insurance OBce, 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Upon this subject, it is impossible to obtain either full or 
minute information, but what is here offered, may be consid- 
ered as substantially correct, as far as it extends, and may 
serve as the basis of estimates for the immense trade of the 
city. 

Of the Imports into Cincinnati, most of the Dry Goods, 
and lighter articles^ are brought from New-York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, over the mountains to Wheeling, or 
Pittsburgh, and thence down the river. The Groceries, 
Queensware, and other heavy articles, are brought up from 
New-Orleans. The Iron, of which large quantities are 
consumed here, and sold to the surrounding country, is 
principally brought from Pittsburgh; Sandy and Licking 
rivers, in Kentucky; and from Paint and Brush creeks, in 
Ohio. The Bar Iron of Sandy, is esteemed, by those who 
use it, equal in qi^lity to any other; that of Licking also 
sustains a high reputation. 

The Castings come principally from Brush-creek, and 
those of that place bear a higher price in market than any 
others. Nails come from Pittsburgh and Boston, — many 
from the latter place — a strong cotnment upon the deficiency 
of our manufactures. 

Lead is brought from Missouri; Salt from the Conemaugh 
works, in Pennsylvania, and those upon the Kenhawa, in 
Virginia, 

The pine Timber and Boards used here, are floated down 
in rafts, from near the sources of the Alleghany river, — 
chiefly from the immense forests of pine around Olean Point, 
in New-York. No pine of any consequence is found on the 
Ohio, though locust, oak, black walnut, and other valuable 
kinds of timber are in the greatest abundance. 

Of our Exports, the principal part are carried to the West 
Indies and South America. Pork and Whiskey find a mar- 
ket in the Atlantic cities. Lard is consumed in Cuba and 
South America, as a substitute for Butter. A portion of all 
these articles, with many others, constitute the supplies, fur- 
nished by contract, for many posts of the United States^ 
Army. No inconsiderable quantity is consumed by the 
districts bordering on the Lower Mississippi. 

Imports for 1826. 

Iron, bar, sheet and spike, 1,450 tons, $181,250 

— - Castings, 350 tou*, ^UOOO 



• '■,; 
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--— Pig, 768 tons, 

Nails, 7,000. kegs^ 

Lead and Shot, 550,000 lbs. 

Copper, Tin Plate and Glassware, 
Queens ware, 2200, crates, 

Cotton, 1,100 bales. 

Salt, 46,000 barrels. 

Coal, 200,000 bashels^ 

Lumber, Boards, 5,000,000 feet, 

Shingles, 3,500,000 

Joice & Scantling, 400,000 feet, 

Timber^ 122,009 cubic feet, 



Indigo, 

Coffee, 

Tea, 

Sugar, 

riSi, 



1,100,000 lbs. 
220,000 lbs. 



3sp00 barreU, 
Liquors, Spices, and other articles. 
Dry Goods, 



7i 

23,040 
63,000 
37,500 
* 80,000 
88,000 

37,ooa 

82,800 
20,000 

64,000 

25,000 

198,000 

208,000 

80,000 

20,000 

900,000 

1,100,000 

Total, |2^d28v590 



Exports nr 1826. 

55,000 barrels, 
14,500 barrels, 
17,000 baireb, 
1,280,000 lbs. 
1,425,000 Hn. 
302,000 lbs. 
78,825 lbs. 
75,000 lbs. 
5,000 kegs, 
95,500 lbs. 
1,000 barrels, 
1,500 kegs, 
1,200 barrels, 
2,000 lbs. 



Flomr, 

Whiskey, 

Pork, 

Lard, 

Hans and Bacon, 

Feathers, 

Beeswax, 

Cheese, 

Butter, 

Ginseng, 

Beans, 

Tobacco, 

Linseed Oil, 

Bristles, 

Hats, 

Cabinet Funiittir», 

Candles and Soap, 

Type and Printing Materials, 

Beer and Porter, 

Clocks, &c. 

Clothing,- 

Hay, bats, Com, Corn-meal^ Apples, Cider, Dried Fruit, 
Castings, Cooper's Ware, Window Glass, Tin Ware, 
Ploughs, Wagons, Stills, Horses, Poultry, Cigars, &c. &:c. 



1165,000 

101,500 

102,000 

•4,000 

' 67,000 

78,520 

21,091 

5,329 

17,509 

16,236 

3,000 

18,225 

20,400 

760 

75,000 

47,000 

30,000 

19,000 

7,000 

15,000 

50,000 



$150,000 



Tot^l. %\^<i«^^^^ 
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In the exports above enumerated, no portion of that which 
descends the Great and Little Miamies is included. This how- 
ever, properly belongs to them; for the produce of which 
we have been speaking is chiefly the growth of the Miami 
country, and all which it exports is applied to the payment 
of what is brought into it. It has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, that about 100 boats descend the Great Miami, during 
the high water, in each season, and that 30 descend the 
Little Miami. These boats will average 260 barrels each; 
making for the whole number 33,500 barrels, if then we 
suppose that they are equivalent to an equal quantity of 
flour, their value will be about ^ 100,000. 

To the exports must also be added the value of the steam- 
boats built here, and paid for by foreign capitalists. 

Of the importations, a re-exportation is constantly ma^e to 
the most distant places with which Cincinnati has any com- 
mercial intercoune. This business has been greatly e.xten- 
ded within three or four years, and is now greater than is 
generally supposed, and would be conducted on a still larger 
scale, if our merchants possessed capital, equal to their 
enterprise. Cincinnati, in this manner, derives a profit, like 
the cities on the sea-board, from g^ds which are tnerely in 
transitu, A large amount, probably more than one^third of 
all imported here, is ultimately carried to places, for whose 
produce this is not the shipping port, hence, the nominal 
imports and exports do not exhibit the true balance of trade. 
If we could deduct from the imports the exact amount of 
what is not consumed in the region watered by the Miamies, 
and White-water, we should probably find the exports to 
equal the imports. 

The Pork business of this city, is equal, if not of greater 
magnitude than that of Baltimore; and is, perhaps, not ex- 
ceeded by that of any place in the world. This will appear 
from a reference to the foregoing table of exports, and from 
the fact, that between the 15th of November, 1826, and the 
15th of February, 1827, a period of three months, forty 
thousand hogs have been packed in Cincinnati: — Thirty 
thousand of which were slaughtered within the limits of the 
corporation, and ten thousand brought in wagons, from the 
country around. 

Among the exports from this place, Beef forms a smaller 
portion, than would at first be supposed. The great facili- 
tj'es for raising cattle, and the Vu^b ^xVce ^i b^eC \u other 
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places, are such that it may be easily rendered a large and 
profitable article of exportation. It is hoped that the farm- 
ers of the Miami Country, will soon make a proper estimate 
of the importance of adding this, to the list of their ex- 
ports. 

The manufacture of Pot and Pearl-ashes, is likewise neg- 
lected in this district, although the material for making them 
exists in such great abundance. 

Hemp, Barley, Tobacco, and many other articles, have 
hitherto been too much overlooked, in the undivided atten- 
tion, which our Agriculturalists have paid to the raising of 
Wheat and Corn. 

The present system of agriculture between the M iamies, 
requires, indeed, some important changes, which, when prop- 
erly made, will result in individual profit, and general pros- 
perity to the country. 

In the exhibition of exports from the Mikmi Countir, we 
have already an animating picture of its exuberant -floil and ^ 
productive industry. • In it we see, the source and purinciple 
of the rapid growth, and flourishing condition of its com- 
mercial Metropolis; and the evidence of its continued pros* 
perity in wealth, population, and importance. 



CHAPTER XI. 



r 



POST-OFFICE. 

During the year 1826, |^8,162 dollars were received ftyt 
postage at this office for letters. Within the same period| 
3,750 free letters were delivered, and throughout the year, 
20 mails per week were sent out of, and received in, the 
city — ten of which were carried in stages, to wit: three 
eastward, on the Chillicothe, three do. on the Lebanon, three 
do. on the Dayton and Columbus, and one southern, on the 
Georgfetown, Kentucky, routes. The remaining ten were 
transported on horse-back. 

The Rev. Willi\m Burkr is Post-master, and Mr, £la.bi- 
P. Lanqdos, Assistant Post-master, 



\ 



\ 
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UNITED STATES LAND-OFFICE. 

The offices for the sale of public lands, in the Cincinnati 
district, are kept in the eastern part of the city; that of the 
Register, {Peytoh S. Symmes) near the comer of Lawrence 
and Congress streets; and that of the Receiver^ (Andrew M. 
Bailey) north of Congress street, on Broadway. 

UNITED STATES BRANCH BANK. 

The Bank of the United States, established an office of 
Discount and Deposite in this city, in April, 1817, which 
was withdrawn in October, 1820, and re-established in May, 
1825. J. Reynolds, President. P. Benson, Cashier. 

This, at present, is the only Banking establisbment in 
Cincinnati. 

INSURANCE OFFICES. 

Until recently^ittle attention has been paid to this subject, 
in the West. If we except foreign agencies, the Louisville 
Company for a long time held a monopoly of this business. 

In a few years it accumulated enormous profits aoid raised 
the value of its stock many fold. A company was ^tab- 
lished here several years since, but it did little business, and 
became extinct in the subsequent commercial derangements. 

Of late two companies have been incorporated here, and 
are now in successful operation. 

OHIO INSURANCE COMPANY. 

T. Goodman, President. Morgan Neville, Secretary, 

This company was incorporated in January, 1826, with a 
capital of ^250,000 which may be increased to 600,000; 
2010 shares, at ^50 each, were immediately subscribed, and 
the amount paid in, or secured by notes and mortgages. Its 
^ncemsare managed by a President, Secretary and eighteen 
Directors. It has been about a year in operation, and posses- 
sing the confidence of the community, its business is increa- 
sing, and the stock promises to become highly valuable. 

CINCINNATI EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY 

I'his company was incorporated in January, 1827. It is 
constituted upon the principles of mutual Insurance, and has 
a certain amount deposited to meet the contingent loss of 
any member. Ezkkial Hall, Chairman; John Jolly, 
Secretary, 
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PROTECTION INSURANCE OFFICE, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Agent — Ephraim Robins. 

This company was recently incorporated in Hartford, and 
has established an agency here, for the purpose of insuring 
against Fire and Marine Risks. To determine and adjust all 
losses, a Board of Counsellors have been appointed by the 
company to assist the agent, whose award is binding upon the 
Company; should the party dissent, arbiters may be called^ 
whose decision is also 6nal, as it respects the office. This 
^ce has issued, since its e&tablishment here, a considerable 
number of policies, and enjoys the confidence of the com- 
munity. 

The £tna Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was established here in 1825. William Good- 
HA IT, Agent. k 

The Trader's Inland Navigation Insurance Comfa- 
NT, of New York, have an office here^ with Thomas 
Newell, Agent, 

The United States^ Insurance Company, of New York, 
have an office here, with Willim Hartshorne, AgtnU 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 

An office of general agency and intelligence has been es- 
tablished by Mr. N. Holley, which may be rendered very 
. useful by making known the various wants of individuals. 

AUCTIONS. 

In Cincinnati, there are ten licensed Auctioneers, ^ho, 
in the year 1826, sold goods to the amount of j||?33,800. — 
A duly of 3 per cent., or ;^7,014, was paid by them to the 
County Treasurer: one half of this is applied, by law, to 
the Commercial Hospital and Lunatic Asylum^ and the 
other to the Medical (JoUiege of Ohio. 

H 
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CHAPTER XII« 

V AmS OF BJBAIm BBTJIlTB AMB MONBT. 

Real property has been advaocing in value with the pro- 
gress of population. The price of lots varies so much, ac- 
cording to their location and commercial advantages, that 
satisfactory information cannot here be given in regard to it. 
Within the last two years, the value of real estate has ad- 
vanced more rapidly than for several years previous. With 
those however, who are acquainted with the prospects of 
the city, the prices are not considered to be above, if even 
at their real value. From the constant tide of immigration 
there is a greater demand for houses, than can be readily 
supplied, which fenders rents proportionably high. 

It is this, with the regular and certain increase of value, 
which 'makes investments of money in real estate both safe 
and profitable. Capital to a large amount may be so inves- 
ted in real estate, that it will immediately produce from 10 
to 12 per cent per. annum*' Many investments have been 
made that yield at this time from 12 to 18 per cent. Nothing 
can be hazarded in stating that, capital judiciously expended 
in the purchase of real estate in this city, at present prices, 
will yield permanently from 10 to 12 per ceiit. per annum. 
Cincinnati for several years has been deficient in the 
amount of its disposable capital : a nominal superfluity of it 
existed during the prosperity of the local banks: after their 
destruction, paper currency was almost withdrawn from 
circulation, and much of the metalic currency applied to the 
payment of the debts due the U. S. Bank, and the eastern 
merchants. From tbis condition of affairs the city has been 
gradually recovering, but its citizens are not yet large capi- 
talists. Although engaged in profitable business, most of 
them have not the means of extending it to a scale prop§r- 
tioned to their enterprize, and the resources of the place. 
Money is consequently in great demand, and a high price is 
willingly paid for its use. For small sums 36 per cent, per 
annum, is frequently given, and for large ones from lOL to 20 
per cent, is common. Indeed the market value of money 
may be safely estimated at from 10 to 15 per cent. ; for 
there are but few investments in which it will not yield th^t 
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amount. In Ohio there are no penalties imposed upon 
usury, and the contract for any rate of interest is valid. 
This policy has been adopted to supply the deficiency of 
oapitai, by encouraging loans and investments by foreigners. 
The following memoranda of the average retail prices for 
1826, of a few articles in our market, are added for the infor^ 
mation of distant readers* 



Flour, {3 per barrel, 
Whiskey, 25 cents per gallon. 
Beef, 2 to $Z per cwt. 
Pork, $2 " 

Butter, 10 to 12i cents per lb. 
Cheese, 6 to 7 cents. 
Lard, 4 to 6 cents. 
Feathers, 25 cents. 
Turkeys, 25 to 37 cents each. 
Geese, 18 to 25 «« 
Ducks, 8 to 12 (^ 
Chickens, 6^ " 

Soap, 4k cents per lb. 
Candles, 10 cents. 



Com 12 cents per bushel. 
Oats, 12 to 18 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes, Irish, 25 to 50 per bi^eK 

do. .Sweet, 37 to fe " 
Eggs, 6 cents per dozen. 
Bacon, 3 to 5 cents per lb. 
Hams, 4 to 6 cents, ** 
Veal, 3 to 4 cents, «« 
Mutton 2 to 4 cents, ^* 
Honey, 12 cents, " 
Apples, 25 to ^cents per bushel. 
Peaches, 25 to '97 cents, " 
Dried Fniit, 75 eents, 



a 



CHAPTER XIII. 



BOAMI. 

The position of Cincinnati, with respect to roads and wa- 
ter courses, is such, that those who trayel through the interi- 
or, from the South and West, towards the North, or from the 
latter to the former, can scarcely ayoid it, without inconye- 
nience to themselves. In former days, a voyage up the 
Mississippi, was the labour of months, and the southern 
merchants and planters encountered the perils of the ocean, 
to escape this delay of time and risk of health. A great 
change has taken place : — the trip from New-Orleans to this 
place is now accomplished in from 12 to 14 days, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi have become the great highway, upon 
which nearly all who live upon their borders, seek the busi- 
ness, or the pleasures of the North. Upon their arrival at 
Cincinnati, it becomes a new point of departure : they may 
either continue their voyage up the river to Wheeling or 
Pittsburgh, and from those points, pass over the mountains to 
Baltimore; or, they may go through tb^ '\\A^i\c^\ \il^V\^\.^ 
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the same points; or, take the stage for Portland, oft the Lake; 
view the rich fields of the Miami Country; visit the falls of 
Niagara; examine the m»gullicent improvements of New- 
York, and descend the Hudson. This will probably become 
the most fashionable journey made by western or southern 
people. It affords most of the interesting, the beautiful, and 
the grand, which our country contains. 

The following, are the principal routes and distances, 
proceeding from this place: 

From Cincinnati to Sandusky City, by Dayton and Colum- 
bus, the route heretofore travelled, is about 260 miles. — 
The villages and towns passed through, are interesting, and 
the accommodations, as to stages and houses, are good. 

From Cincinnati to the same point, by Xenia, Urbanna, 
Marys ville, and Bucyrus, the distance is but 200 miles. 
On this route, a new line of stages will be established in the 
spring, which is iin tended to go through in three days, and 
meet a steam-boat at Lower Sandusky. The whole dis- 
tance to New- York, by this route, will be about 850 miles^ 
and the journey can be easily accomplished ia 10 days. 

From Cincinnati to Wheeling, by land, is about 24S miles. 
On this route, there is a daily line of stages, which is a con- 
tinuation of that on the Cumberland road. By this way, the 
traveller passes through the central parts of Ohio, and 
arrives in Baltimore in 8 or 9 days. The roads in Ohio, are 
generally good from May till November. 

From Cincinnati to Lexington is about 80 miles, and a 
stage generally runs between the places, during the sum- 
mer and fall seasons. 

PROM CINCINNATI TO SARDUSKT City. 

From Cincinnati to Rea- Springfield, 

di&g, lOmlsi Urbanna, 

To Sharon, 5 15 Milford, 

To Lebanon, 15 30 Marysville, 

To Wavnesville, 10 40 Scioto River, 

Little Miami, 6 46 Marion, 

Xenia, 8 54 Bucyrtis, 

Yellow Springs, 9 63 Sandusky City, 

FROM CINCINNATI TO SANDUSKY CITY, BY THE WAT OP 

DAYTON AND COLUMBUS. 

To Springfield, 15 Columbus, 

Hamilton, 10 25 Blendon, 

Middletowo, 14 39 Mount Vemon, 

Franklin, 6 45 BeUviUe, 



9 73 


14 86 


18 104 


6 110 


20 130 


6 136 


17 153 


47 200 


OP 


13 130 


11 141 


33 174 


20 194 
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Miamiesburgb, 


6 51 Mansfield, 


9203 


Dajton, 


12 63 New Haven, 


22 2^5 


Fairfield, 


11 74 Peru, 


10 235 


Springfield, 
Deer-creek, 


14 88 Norwalk, 


7 242 


18 106 Milan, 


5 247 


Little Darby, 


9 115 Sandusky City, 


11 258 


Big Darby, 


2 117 




FROM SANDUSKY CITY TO BUFFALO. 




To Huron, 


10 Ohio State Line, 


15 


Black River, 


20 Erie, 


25 


Cleaveland, 


25 Portland, 


35 


Fairport, 


30 Dunkirk, 


15 


Ashtabula, 


30 Buffalo, 


45 250 


FROM 


CINCINNATI TO PITTSBURGH. 




Lebanon, 


30 Zanesville, 


36 168 


Vanmetre's, 


30 St. Clairsville, 


75 243 


Greenfield, 


17 Wheeling, 


10 253 


Chillicothe, 


21 98 Washin^on, Pa. 


32 285 


Tarleton, 


18 Pittsburgh, 


25 310 


Lancaster, 


16 132 i 


- 


FROM CINCINNATI TO PITTSBURGH, BY WATER. 




To Maysville, 
Scioto River, 


63 Marietta, 


2781 


105 WheeUng, 


363i 


Big Sandy, 


143i Steubenville, 


385& 


G. Kenhawa, 


194 Pittsburgh, 


455d 


FROM 


CINCINNATI TO WHEELING. 




Columbia, 


6 Tarleton, 


8 


Newtown, 


5 Clear-credc, 


6 


Batavia, 


10 Lancaster, 


10 126 


Williamsburgh, 


7 Rushville, 


10 


White Oak, 


11 Somerset, 


8 


Newmarket, 


11 Uniontown, 


9 


Bainbridee, 
ChilUcothe, 


24 Zanesville, 


9 162 


18 92 Wheeling, 


80 242 


Kingston^ 


10 




FROM 


CINCINNATI TO COLUMBUS. 




To Reading, 


10 Massie's creek. 


7 61 


Sharonville, 


5 15 Charleston, 


11 72 


Lebanon, 


15 30 Deer-creek, 


14 86 


Waynesville, 
Little Miami, 


10 40 Little Darby, 


9 95 


6 46 Darby-creet, 


2 97 


Xenia, 


8 54 Columbus, 


13 110 


FROM 


CINCINNATI TO LOUISVILLE. 




Big Bone, 


20 Middletown, 


26 


Sander's Mill, 


23 Louisville, 


12 


Simpson's Feny, 


10 




Henry Court-house, 


12 


103 
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VROM CINCIffNATl TO V|lfCENNES. 

Burlington, 15 French Lick, 34 

Rising Sun, 10 E. F. Whiteriver, 17 

Judge Cotton's, 20 N, F. Whiteriver, 19 

Madison, 20 Viiicennes, 16 

New-Lexington, 17 — f 

Salem, 32 200 

FROM CINCINIfATI TO L^^XINGTON. 

Gaines', 18 Georgetown, 14 

Theobald's, 15 Lexington, 12 

Gouge's, 11 r— 

Eagl^-preek, 12 89 

FROM CINCINNATI TO NEW-ORL|SAI^i(« 

Kentucky river, 78J Tennessee, 456 

LouisvUle, 13U Mouth of Ohio, 504 

Wabash, 376i Natchez, 1165 

Shawneetown, 2d6i New-Orleans, 1462 

Cumberland River, 444i 

1' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SUMMXSR'S RESmSMOS ZN OZNOZimJiLnL 

CinciHnati may be considered the nearest point, at which 
such of the inhabitants of Mississippi, Alabama, aad Lou- 
isiana, as are induced to leave their homes durtne th^ sun;!- 
mer, can find the advantages of a city residence, and a 
healthy climate united. Indeed, each succeeding summer, 
for the last few years, has brought with it an increased 
number of those who are flying from southern heat and dis- 
ease; and it may be anticipated, that each succeeding year 
will afford its accumulated numhers. The facilities with 
which the city can he reached from the south by water; its 
inviting aspect to strangers; its salubrious situation; the 
affability of its inhabitants, as well as its being the point of 
debarkation from the steam boats, for those who wish to view 
the interior of Ohio, or pass to the eastern states, hy the way 
of the Lakes and the Erie Canal, — all contribute to render 
Cincinnati at once the centre of attraction to tho^e traveling 
for health and pleasure, and the great thoroughfaFd between 



the soath-western an4 north-eastem states. Those families^ 
of the south who may not wish to make an annual visit to the 
east, will land this no undesirable residence for the summer 
and fall seasons. 

They can here have^the advantage of excellent schools 
for their children, and find, in the bosom of a cultivated 
society, many rational sources of amusement for themselves. 
They may pass without inconvenience either by land or upon 
the canal, through the pleasant villages of the Miami 
Country ; spend a few weeks at the Yellow springs, in whose 
vicinity are to be seen the beautiful and romantic falls of the 
Little Miami, or partake of the medicinal waters in the valley 
of Big Bone, where lie imbedded the relics of the Mammoth, 
alike so long celebrated for its size and extinction. 

It may be supposed, that the period is not remote, when 
many of the wealthy planters and professional gentlemen of 
the south, will have their summer villas within the environs 
of Cincinnati, and thode who may feel unwilling to be deprived 
of the services of their slaves, can still have the advantages of 
a city life, by locating themselves on the Kentucky shore, in 
the villages of Newport and Covington, both of which are 
healthy, and delightfully situated opposite to Cincinnati. 
The experiments of the last season have fully demonstrated, 
that small steam boats may descend the Ohio from Cincinnati 
'in the driest period of the year; for in the month of October 
and November, although the river was quite low, several of 
the smaller steam boats made a safe and speedy passage to 
Natchez. The difficulties attending a return to the south at 
that season are consequently lessened. This removes what 
has heretofore been a serious objection to a summer^s resi- 
dence in the commercial metro|kplis of Ohio. 
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CHAFT£R XV. 

TBB mns ABT8. 

Although Cbcinnati is perhaps not sujficiently advanced 
in the Fine Arts, to supply adequate materials for a separate 
chapter: yet it would he scarcely proper to pass over the 
subject without remarking that we have several artists of ge- 
nius and reputation in the principal branches of this interes- 
ting department. 

In Portrait painting we may indeed boast of a young" artist* 
who has but a single rival in the Western Country^^ In Land- 
scape painting we could name more than one of considerable 
promise; and in the line of Ornamental and Scene painting 
a number of excellent specimens might be referred to. The 
admired busts of Lafayette, Clinton, Clay, Jackson, and 
Gaines, sufficientU demonstrate the plastic skill of one of 
our citizens, in nrndelling likenesses: — the numerous Figure 
Heads, and other sculptured ornaments of our steam-boats, 
display the taste and ingenuity, of two others, as Carvers, 
and various publications have lately furnished several speci- 
mens of the successful efforts of our engravers. 

*Mr. A, H, Corwine, a native of Kentucky. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

8TATB OF SOOZBTY. 

There is, perhaps, no place in the United States, more 
favourable for observing the influence of our Republican 
System upon Society at large, than in Cincinnati. Its inhabi- 
tants are emigrants from all quarters of the Union, and from 
different parts of Europe; yet there is no portion of them 
from any particular district, so numerous, as to cause a gen- 
eral adherence to the peculiar prejudices and manners, in 
which they had been educated. Neither do we find the 
subdivisions of society influenced by nationstl partialities. We 
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have neither St. Andreite, St. Georges* St. Patrkkg, nor 
New-England Societies, to foster those prejudices, in favour 
of distant lands, which are so unfriendly to the happiness of 
those who have come to spend their lives in another clime. 
An entire freedom from political restraint, leaving all at 
liberty to follow such pursuits as are most agreeable, favours 
the assimilation of all classes to each other, and the adoption 
of such manners and customs, as are most suitable to our 
situation. There is, consequently, a more rapid amalgama- 
tion of manner and feeling, than would be expected among a 
people so recently collected together, from so many different 
countries. 

In Morals, we may safely defy the strictest scrutiny, to 
point out a rival place, where fewer vices or crimes are 
committed among an equal number of people; aod as our city 
has hitherto had scarcely any other police, than public opiD- 
ion, we must, of course, attribute the good f>rder and morali- 
ty which prevail among us, to the correct feelings and senti- 
meets of the inhabitants. The most prominent source of 
crime and wretchedness, among our eastern brethren, — the 
rice of dninkeimcsa-— ttlthoayk not uokaowD here, 18 more 
rare than in other parts of the Union.* Not does the vice of 
gaming flourish here to any great extent, although much 
pains have been taken to introduce it, at different periods, 
and sometimes with apparent success; yet, happily, it Imu 
not yet been so far naturalized, as to appear to be in a con 
genial clime. Lottery gambling, so prevalent in most other 
parts of the United States, is not one of our evils. The sale 
of foreign tickets is prohibited by law; and the only lottery 
granted for many years, by this state, although its profits 
were destined for a purpose interesting to the community, 
was entirely unsuccessful. We trust that this may be the 
last attempt to legalize gambling in Ohio, and that the cor- 
rect moral feeliqg, exhibited by the community in this res- 
pect, may prove a salutary example to our sister states. 

The most numerous class of our citizens, consists of our 
Mechanics, and, as a body, they may be referred to as one of 
the chief causes of our prosperity. Of this class, indeed, 
we may justly feel proud, not only on account of tneir pro- 
fessional skill and dexterity, but also, because they possess, 
generally, the characteristics of good citizens. 
, ■« 

^ One cause of this, may be, that our climate ia unfavorable to the 
longevity of drunkards, which may be coTiiv^^XQ^ oivft ^1 ^<t\saa3K^ 
blemngs with which w© are favoured. 
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Our Merchants are'dUtinguished for their enterprize and 
activitj; the greatest obstacle to their success being their 
number, which is generally more than the business of the 
place can profitably sustain. The latter remark is equally 
applicable to our professional men, (to those, at least, of Law 
and Medicine) of whom a few are eminent, and a number 
rery respectable. 

Of men of leisure and fortune, there are few or none. 
Of this class, a certain portion is desirable, provided they be 
possessed of public spirit, and of good taste sufficient to lead 
th^m to devote a portion of time in such manner, as to bene- 
fit the community, by aiding in the diffusion of Literature 
and Science, and establishing and fostering useful public 
institutions The greatest evil to be apprehended from this 
class, is, that they may hasten the encroachments of luxury. 
We are aware, that with the advance of society in wealth 
and refinement, a progressive increase of luxury is natural, 
and, perhaps, desirable, on account of its encouraging indus- 
try and improving the arts; but experience has shown, that 
its uniform tendency is to increase faster than the means of 
supporting it, and, m such caeca, it becomes the parent of 
both crime and suffering. 

The general features of the fashionable portion of our 
community, are similar to those of the same class in the east- 
ern cities, with an equal amount of refinement, if not a like 
degree of useless etiquette. Throughout the winter season^ 
there are public balls, assemblies, and cotillion parties, for 
the gratification of those who are fond of dancing. Private 
parties are both frequently and elegantly given, in which 
cards, music, dancing, and conversation, constitute the prin- 
cipal sources of amusement. There is an increasing fond- 
ness for the Stage, and for the last two seasons, our Comme- 
dians have received an amount of patronage, not less flatter- 
ing, than unexampled in previous years, .^he Museums are 
becoming fashionable resoils for evening parties. During 
the winter season, there are Lectures delivered in each, once 
or twice a week, upon Literary and Scientific subjects, 
which afe generally well attended. This rational custom 
should be continued, — it being admirably calculated to pro- 
mote intercourse, good feeling, and a taste for intellectual 
pleasures. 

In the summer season, excursions to Big Bone and the 
Tellow Springs, serve to amuse those who have leisure and 
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mclinatioD to seek for pleasure, health, and rural scenery. 
In the dwellings of the middling and poorer classes, there 
is, in general, that appearance of comfort and ease, which 
denotes a fertile country, and a benignant government,— 
where labour receives its reward, and enjoys it in security. 
The means of substantial enjoyment, are probably more ex« 
teusively diffused throughout our community, than among 
any other people in existence. Although this remark may 
appear to display more of local partiality than of knowl- 
edge, yet we do not fear the result of a' candid investigation 
of its correctness: And however sanguine our expectations 
may at first appear, respecting the future destinies of our 
favourite city, if the grounds on which they are made be 
impartially examined, they will be found, we think, to war- 
rant our anticipations. 

i 



CHAPTER Xyil. 

MBsosubAmr. 

GRAND- MASONIC HALL. 

We are informed, that the members of the different 
Masonic Societies of Cincinnati, are sanguine in the opinion, 
that the Grand Lodge of Ohio,* will be removed to Cincin 
nati, where a Grand Hall will be erected, that shall reflect 
credit on the state, and do honour to the taste and munifi- 
cence of the Fraternity. 

^OFFICERS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE 

OF OHIO. 
M. W. John M. Goodenow, Grand Master. 
R. W. Thomas Corwin, Deputy Grand Master. 
R. W. William Rossell Foster, Sen. Grand Warden. 
R. W. Roswell Stone, Jun'r. Grand Warden, 
W. Lincolil Goodale, Grand Treasurer. 
W. Bela Latham, Grand Secretaty. 

W. Waiter M, BJake, Gran* WLawYi^X. 
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For the last two years, this subject lias been before the 
Grand Lodge at Columbus, and it is slated that the strongest 
objections to the location of that institution in this place, have 
been removed by the liberal offers, which have been made 
by the Cincinnati Lodges. The remaiaing objection to this 
measure, most strongly urged, is its remoteness fron the 
centre of the state. This objection, even at the present 
moment, has not much weight: but the completion of the 
canals, and the national turnpike, together with the general 
improvement of the roads throughout the state, will not only 
obviate it entirely, but give such facilities for reaching 
Cincinnati, as will be equalled by few, if any ^her places in 
the state. 

A change in the peried of holding the meetings of the 
Grand Lodge, from the winter to the summer season, and 
we are informed that there can be no valid objections urged 
against such a change, would always afford g^od roads and 
canal navigation, besides securing a more punctual atten- 
dance from those who are the only proper component parts 
of this institution. 

The enterprize and comparative wealth of the Masonic 
bodies of this city, — the numerous facilities which it pos- 
sesses over all other points in the state, for the 'selection of 



Rev. and W. George C. Sedgwick, Grand Chaplain. 
W. Robert T. Lytle, Grand Orator. 
W. David Spangler, Grand S. Deacon. 
W. William Coolman, Oraud J. DeacoH. 
W. William Fielding, Grand Lecturer. 
W. WilKamJohn, Grand Tyler. 

GRAND CHAPTER OF OHIO. 

yi, E. Cluarles R. Sherman, Grand Hi^ Priest. 

E. Johin Satterthwaite, Deputy G. H. Priest. 

E. Joshua Downer, Grand Kiqg. 

E. Samuel Stokely, Grand Scribe. 

E. Lincoln Goodale, Grand Treasurer. 

E. Bela Latbam, Grand Secretary. 

E. James W. Lanier, Grand Marshal. 

E. James MaAboy, Grand Chaplain. 
Companion Robert T. Lytle, Grand Captain of the Host. 
" Thos. Orr, Grand Principal Sojourner. 

^^ David Spangler^ Grand Royal Arch Captain. 

^' Jaroes Price, Grand Master, 3d Vail. 

" Moses Levi, Grand Master, ii Vail. 

" Waiter M. Blake, Grand Maflter^ Ist Vail. 

'' WUUam J<^) Gfaad Quttid« 
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skiUfal mechanics, and cheap materials for huildiog, together 
with its many other advantages, will, it is confidently be- 
lieved, induce the Grand Lodge to reflect maturely, before 
she will withhold from the Fraternity at large, the important 
benefitsi that will follow the location of its Hall in Cincin- 
nati. Should the Grand Lodge ultimately select this place 
for the site of their Hall, and unite with our Societies in its 
erection, there can be little doubt of the efficient co-opera- 
tion of our citizens, in aiding its early completion, by dona- 
tions, or subscriptions for stock, according to the plan upon 
which it may be established. 

Such has been the increase of the Masonic brethren in 
this city, within a few years, that the erection of a Hall, for 
their own accommodation, whether the Grand Lodge shall 
unite with them or not, will be speedily undertaken; but 
not, we are assured, until the Societies possess the ability to 
erect such an one, as will do honour to the ^tj, to the state, 
and to Masonry. 

PUBLIC SQUARE. 

It is gratifying, that the municipal authorities of the city, 
as well as the citizens generally, are beginning to think 
seriously about the purchase of a piece of ground, upon 
which, at some future time, to erect a City Hall, and estab- 
lish a Public Promenade, for pleasure, ornament, and recrea- 
tion. The importance of this subject, as it regards health, 
utility, and the beauty of Cincinnati, is too generally felt, 
and too universally acknowledged, to require that any argu- 
ments should here be urged in its favour. There is but 
one block of ground, eligibly situated for this object, that 
can now be procured at a fair price, and. unless this be 
speedily secured, the increasing value of property, will soon 
place even that beyond the resources of the corporation. 
The block referred to, is the one on which Judge Burnet 
resides, between Vine and Race, and Third and Fourth 
streets. Perhaps the city plat does not contain one better 
suited for the purposes of a Public Square than this, owing 
to its central and elevated position. The terms upon which 
it is ofifered, make its purchase a matter of speculation, even 
should it not be ultimately used by the city, for public pur- 
poses. It can now be obtained for about ^6,000, and no 
one, who has studied the prospects of our city, will doubt, 
but that in ten years, it may be sold for double tb^aX ^\»£l. 

I 
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A row of lots, fronting on Third street, the buildings 
upon which would not materially injure the beauty of the 
square, could, it is believed, at this time, be leased for a sum 
that would nenrly meet the accruing interest of the money 
required for the purchase of it. Another row, fronting on 
Race street, may also be leased to advantage, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the reduction of the principal. The block 
is already covered with shade trees, flowering shrubs, and 
evergreens; and several liberal donations have been prom- 
ised, towards ornamenting and improving the grounds still 
further, if the city become the purchaser. It has been 
stated, that the Cincinnati Water Company, would, in that 
case, supply, gratuitously, the necessary water for ornament- 
ing it with a Fountain. 

The building now upon it, has two spacious rooms, — one 
of which would conveniently accommodate the City Coun- 
cil, and the othftr, the City Court. There are others, which 
would answer as offices for the City Treasurer, Recorder, 
Clerk, &c. This building, indeed, will be amply sufficient 
for the accommodation of the Municipal Authorities of the 
city, until the state of its treasury would justify the erection 
of a City Hall, corresponding in size and magnificence to the 
future destinies of Cincinnati. 

As the present appears to be an auspicious period for 
laying the foundation of a permanent revenue for the 
city, it will not, perhaps, be considered as without the 
limits of this work, to suggest the policy of the city becoming 
the owner of all the ground lying south of Front street, and 
between Broadway and the mouth of Deer-creek, which can 
be obtained at a fair price. The public Qjuay, which is al- 
ready yielding a handsome revenue to the city, is too limited 
in extent, for the amount of business that is now done upon 
it. This must be evident to those who have witnessed, with- 
in the last few days, from ten to twelve large steam-boats, 
crowded together against the Quay, for the purpose of re^ 
ceiving and discharging their cargoes. In addition to the 
ordinary expansion of the commercial business of the city, 
the completion of the Miami Canal, will greatly augment 
it. The period is but a short one, when the entire space 
between the limits above mentioned, in addition to that al- 
ready owned by the city, will be required, upon which to 
transact, with convenience, this business. Were this ground 
owned hj the corporation, and properly disposed of, for 
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Qiiays and Ware-houses, it would yield, in future years, with 
the public property below it, a revenue which would 
lessen the burthens of taxation, if not entirely supersede 
the necessity of imposing them. With these suggestions, 
the expediency of the measure is left for the consideration 
and wisdom of the Council and our citizens. 

BRIDGE OVER THE OHIO. 

This subject has been one of much speculation for several 
years past. Its importance is perhaps not less apparent, 
than the practicability of its execution. The scarcity of 
capital among our citizens may delay it for a few more years, 
but the period is manifestly cot remote, when its construction 
will be undertaken. 

The feasibility of throwing a permanent bridge over the 
Ohio at this place, at an expense which would secure a hand- 
some interest upon the sum required for iU accomplishment, 
is generally admitted, by those practical/ calculating men, 
who have had the subject under consideration, and whc 
have possessed the existing daia^ from which to draw their 
conclusions. 

The water of the Ohio passes over a bed of limestone 
rock, which will not only supply the stone, necessary \n the 
construction of the piers and abutments, but also, an admira- 
ble foundation for them to rest upon. The distance fiom the 
top of the bank at the foot of Broadway, to the top of the 
bank in Newport or Covington, is 1,630 feet, or about 543 
yards. What is termed the channel of the river lies near 
the north shore; ltd south edge is 436 feet distant from the 
wall at the foot of Broadway. There Is in this channel a 
gradual descent from the north to the 9oath edge; the dis- 
tance from one to the other being abont 226 feet. Should 
this space be thought too great to exist with safety between 
the piers, an intermediate one may readily be constructed in 
the channel, the greatest depth at low water not exceeding 
12 feet. The whole distance across the river would require 
8 or 9 piers, besides the. abutments on either bank. From 
the foot of Broadway, a bridge would strike the Kentucky 
shore, opposite the mouth of Licking. A line drawn from 
the bank on the Newport shore, until, at a distance of 200 
feet from the place of beginning, it should intersect a similar 
line, from the Covington shore, would indicate the proper 
point for a pier, on which the main bridge should terminate. 
From this^ branches should be earned lo "S^h^^^^X ^\A^^^' 
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ington, thus uniting those two villages with each other, and 
both with Cincinnati. 

Between the shore and the northern edge of the channel, 
there is, during the high water, an eddy, formed by the steam 
mill above, over which, the draw may properly be made to 
admit the passage of steam boats at that stage of the river: 
at a medium stage, the elevation of the bridge over the main 
channel of the stream, would be such as to permit the pas- 
sage of the largest class of boats. Various estimates of 
the cost of this work have been made, varying in amount from 
one to two hundred thousand dollars. An architect who 
has superintended the construction of several bridges in the 
Miami Country, and whose practical skill entitles his opinions 
to confidence, has recently given this subject some conside- 
ration. His estimates of the cost of a bridge, of the length 
above mentioned, supported by nine stone piers, including 
breakers above estchy to protect them from the ice and drift 
wood; branching so as to connect Newport and Covington, 
and secured from the weather by a neat and substantial 
cover, is jj 1 50,000. 

How nearly this may approximate to the truth, remains 
to be determined by more accurate surveys. Should it even 
(tost {(200,000, still it is believed, that the tolls would, from 
the time of its completion, yield a handsome interest upon 
its cost, with a certain prospect of an increase, corresponding 
to the rapid advances of the city and surrounding country. 
It is hoped that our public spirited citizens, will not lose 
sight of an object so deeply connected with the convenience 
and ornament of the city. If our own resources at the 
present moment, are not adequate to the magnitude of the 
work, it would perhaps, be no difficult matter to put in requi- 
sition some of the surplus capital of our eastern brethren, to 
aid in its early accomplishment. 

MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The plans of education respectively pursued at West 
Point, and at Captain Partridge's Military Academy, at Mid* 
dletown, are generally admitted to be of the most excellent 
kind. They are systems well adapted to impart vigour to 
the body, not less than the mind. The courses of study 
adopted in these popular institutions, appear to be better 
calculated to prepare young men for becoming useful and 
practical memben of society, than t\ioae ^exvet^V^ \Kxtwfed. 
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in the literary colleges of the country. Of the signal 
success of a IVfilitary Academy, similar to that of Captain 
Partridge^s, if established in Cincinnati, there can be no 
doubt, its central position among the VTesteni, and its easy 
access by water from the Southern states; and the prevail- 
ing sentiment among the people of the West and South, 
in favor of a military education, unite in designating this 
place, as a point highly eligible for the exertion Of indi- 
vidual enter prize in regard to this subject. These remarks, 
are made with the hope of arresting the attention of some 
gentleman, properly qualified to establish and conduct such 
an institution. A degree of success not less flattering to its 
founder, than beneficial to the youth of the West and South, 
would unquestionably follow. 

LICKING CANAL, j^ 

A canal down the valley of Licking river, is seriously con- 
templated : of its practicability, there can be little doubt. 
The bed of the river itself^ may be converted into a Canal, by 
constructing dams with locks, at such heights and intervals, 
as, upon examination, may be found most advantageous. 
In some places, a dam erected at the rapids, will render the 
water of the river level and navigable for many miles. The 
expense of thus canalling the stream, would be small, in com- 
parison with that of the Ohio Canals, whilst many and rich 
benefits would arise from it to the surrounding country. It 
would connect a large and fertile district of Kentucky, with 
the principal seat of commerce on the Ohio. It would pass 
immediately through the counties of Bath, Nicholas, Harri- 
son, Pendleton, and Campbell, whilst many others would be 
sufficiently near, to render it the channel of their communi- 
cation with the Ohio. Among the resources of this region, 
iron ore is found in great abundance. There are already 
works erected on Licking, in Bath county, and owned by J.T. 
Mason, Esq. They consist of one blast furnace, one single, 
and one double forge. Other works will doubtless be erect- 
ed, when the improvement here contemplated, shall be suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and an easy navigation furnished 
from the mine to the market. 

LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 

In 1 825 a charter was granted by the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, incorporating the stockholders of iVie LkWivKsr^^ ^x^^ 
Portland Canal Company, under ttxe isAna<^^^«i^^V ^^ ^ 

I 2 
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board, consisting of a President and 4 Directors, for the pur- 
pose of conptructine; a Canal, dry docks, &c. around the Falls 
of the Ohio. This charter is perpetual: it authorizes the 
company to lay a toll of 20 cts. per ton, on Steam and Keel 
boats, and ;^4 each, on flat boats; and if these tolls should 
not be found sufficient to pay the stockholders a net profit 
of 1 24 per cent, per annum, on their capital, the Directors are 
authorized to raise the tolls sufficiently high to produce that 
amount. The Legislature reserving to itself the privilege 
of reducing them if the dividend should exceed 18 per cent, 
per annum. 

The work, by consent of the Canal Commissioners of Ohio, 
is under the superintendence of Judge Bates, the principal 
Engineer of the Ohio Canals, by whom the surveys and esti- 
mates have beea made, and whose established reputation is 
well calculated^o inspire confidence in their accuracy. A 
contract for the completion of the entire work, has been 
made with those experienced gentlemen, Messrs. CollinSi 
Chapman, & Co. of the New York Canal. 

These gentlemen commenced their operations on the first 
of March last, and since that time they have excavated 483- 
134 cubic yards of earth, out of 633,358 yds. the estimated 
quantity: 6,694 cubic yordo of common rock^ have been ex- 
cavated out of 111,000 yards the estimated quantity: 4,445 
cubic yards of rock have been excavated in lock pits, out of 
20,000 the estimated quantity. The length of the canal will 
be 73 feet less than 2 miles: the width will be 50 feet at the 
bottom, and 197 feet at the top: its depth 42 from the tops of 
the banks which are to be 2 feet above high water mark: the 
sides of the banks will be paved with stone. 

The locks will be at the lower end of the Canal, and will 
consist of 3 lift locks of 8.62 feet lift each, and one guard 
lock of the whole depth of the canal. The lift locks will be 
190 feet long, by 60 feet wide, in the clear, consequently 
they will be of a capacity to pass the largest class of steam 
boats. 

Two dry docks for repairing steam-boats will be construc- 
ted, by the side of the guard lock. A recess of the size of 
the locks is to be excavated about midway of the canal, for 
the convenience of passing large steam-boats. 

The lime for the completion of the work by the contract 
18 November next, and from the report of the board there 
seems toJbeJittledoubl ofit8comY\eV\o\im\Vivo^^^^^xY^^^ 
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period. The entire cost of constructing this canal will be 
about g420 000. 

This important work, when 6nished, will exert such an 
immedirite and powerful indu^nce upon the commercial 
prosperity of Cincinnati, that no apology is necessary for in- 
troducing into this work the foregoing details. 

FUTURE IMPORTANCE OF CINCINNATI. 

The country bordering upon the two Miamies; that part 
•of Indiana irrigated by Whitewater, and the upper branches 
of tlie White river; and those parts of Kentucky watered 
by the Licking and Sandy rivers, constitute the region of 
country which is immediately dependent upon Cincinnati, as 
its great commercial and manufacturing emporium. This 
region is unequalled by any in the United States, for the 
growth of wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, and, indeed, all the 
provision supplies. It includes the iron Jbaines of Brush- 
creek, in Ohio, and of Licking and Sandy rivers, in Ken- 
tucky, and also the salt and coal of these two latter streams, 
together with vast beds of aluminous earth. It abounds in 
fine oak, locust, and mulberry timber, suitable for ships and 
steam-boats. Many parts of it are well adapted to grazing; 
and others, peculiarly suited for the growth of those import- 
ant articles, hemp and tobacco. The streams by which it 
is intersected, afford extensive navigation, as well as water- 
power for driving machinery; — the Ohio river cutting it 
from east to west, and the Miami Canal travei*sing that por- 
tion of it lying between Dayton and Cincinnati. Its health- 
fulness is proverbial, and its population enterprising and in- 
dustrious. These constitute a brief enumeration of the more 
prominent resources of a section of country, embracing with- 
in its limits, 10,000,000 of acres of land, and capable, with- 
out equalling the density of many countries of Europe, of 
sustaining upwards of 3,000,000 of inhabitants. That a 
country of such magnitude, and of such resources, must give 
high and permanent prosperity to some point within its 
limits, is most obvious. A reference to its geofijraphiral fea- 
tures, will at once indicate Cincinnati as possessing greater 
local advantages than any other site within this region. 
In adverting, then, to this interesting point, and examining 
the reasons for cherishing the belief of its continued pros- 
perity, the first thin^ that arrests* tht.* attention^ is the extent, 
salubrity, and beauty of the plain uyoa vrhkVi Vafc ^\\:^ 
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stands : — ^These are uostirpassed upon the Ohio river. Next 
follows the cheapness of living, owing to the unrivalled 
productiveness of the country around, in the growth of all 
the substantial articles of food: its facilities for obtaining 
iron, coal, lead, hemp, salt petre, leather, wool, fur, cotton, 
and other raw materials, necessary for manufactures: the 
extent of water-power, which the Miami Canal, when com- 
pleted, will afford upon the city plain: the many diverging 
channels upon which her manufactured articles may be sent 
to the surrounding, as well as more drstatit regions: — and, 
finally, her commercial advantages, -arising from a location, 
which affords great facilities for receiving from abroad, and 
again distributing the foreign productions of both art and 
nature. 

ft is to a partial unfolding of these resources, that the 
rapid growth of Cincinnati, heretofore, may be referred, 
and from a mor€f' perfect developement of the same, that its 
continued prosperity in wealth and population, may be safely 
predicted. The period is not a remote one, when Cincin- 
nati will hold the same rank among the cities of the Union, 
that the great State, of which she is the ornament^ now 
possesses in the American Confederacy. 



B. DRAKE, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Lawj 

b pennanentlj established in Cincinnati for the practice of 
his Profession. 

February, 1827. k • • 



B. D. MANSFIBliD, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Laio^ 
CINCINNATI, OfflO. 

Office on Main, opposite Lower Market street. 
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